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HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 


CHAPTER V. 


CotoneL Lenny left his valise in the 
hall where, when he rose, it was very 
visible, a dusty object upon the soft 
carpet. Lady Markham looked at it 
with alarm. Did it mean that he 
intended to stay? Was she to be 
punished for having received one 
unsuitable visitor by being forced to 
be rude to another? She led the way 
into the drawing-room in great per- 
plexity and trouble. As for Brown 
and Charles they both went and looked 
at the valise with curiosity as a 
natural phenomenon. 

“Ts all the beggars coming on 
visits?” said the footman; “I ain’t 
agoing to wait on another, not if my 
wages was doubled.” 

“Hold your tongue,”’ said Brown ; 
“you'll do what I tell you, if you 
want to go from here with a character. 
So mind your business, and keep your 
silly remarks to yourself.” 

But when Charles disappeared mut- 
tering, Brown turned over the dusty, 
humble portmanteau with his foot, 
with serious disgust. “‘ My lady hasn’t 
the heart to say no to nobody,” he 
said to himself. He felt perfectly 
convinced that this miserable repre- 
sentation of a gentleman’s luggage 
would sooner or later have to be carried 
up-stairs. 

The stranger followed Lady Mark- 
ham into the drawing-room at which 
he gazed with wonder and admiration. 
“This is something like a house,” he 
said. “Little we thought when I 
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used to know Will Markham that he 
would ever come to this honour and 
glory. It was in the year—bless me, 
not any year you can recollect—forty 
years ago if itisaday. His brothers 
were living, and he was nearly as poor 
as the rest of us. I married Katey. 
He must have spoken of the Gavestons, 
though he might not mention his old 
friend Lenny. Ah, well, maybe no— 
to be sure I am not taking everything 
into consideration. Did your father 
ever tell you, my boys, of the West 
Indies, and the insurrection, and all 
the stirring times we had there?” 

Harry and Roland looked at each 
other with eyes brightening, yet con- 
fused. Papa was not a man who told 
stories of anything, — and Lady 
Markham interposed. “I think 
you must be making a mistake,’’ she 
said. “I am sure Sir William has 
never been in the West Indies. You 
must be thinking of some one else of 
the same name.” 

The old soldier looked at her with 
bewildered surprise. ‘‘ A mistake! ” 
he said. “JZ make a mistake about 
Will Markham? I have known all 
about him, and the name of his place, 
his family, and all his belongings for 
the last forty years! Why, I—I am 
his——” Then he paused and looked 
at Lady Markham, and added slowly, 
“ One of his very oldest friends, be the 
other who he may.” 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, con- 
cealing her embarrassment over the 
tea-table. 

Colonel Lenny was not particularly 
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fond of tea : he would have liked, he 
thought, something else instead of it, 
something that foamed and sparkled ; 
yet the tea was better than nothing. 
He gave her his pardon very easily, 
not dwelling upon the offence. 

“Ah,” he said, “I can tell you 
stories that will make your hair stand 
on end. When those niggers broke 
out it was not preaching that would 
do much. That was in the old time, 
you know, when land meant some- 
thing in the islands, before emancipa- 
tion. Did you ever hear about tho 
emancipation? I'll tell you a story 
about the times before that. We had 
to get the women and children stowed 
away—the devils would have thought 
no more of cutting them to pieces— 
We were after them in the woods 
night and day sometimes. Once your 
father was with us—he was not in the 
service, as we were, but he was 
very plucky though he was always 
small—he joined as a volunteer.” 

*“Where was that? and when was 
that?” cried the boys; and the girls 
too drew near, much attracted by the 
promise of a story. Colonel Lenny 
waved his long brown hand to them, 
and went on— 

“Tl tell you all about that pre- 
sently ; but I must ask you to let me 
know, my dear lady, when Markham 
is expected home. I’ve got business 
to talk over—business that is more 
histhan mine. He'll know all about 
it as soon as he hears my name. It 
is a long time since we met—and per- 
haps the notion would never have 
struck me to seek him out but for— 
things that have happened. It is more 
his business than mine.” 

“IT am not sure whether he will 
return to-morrow or next day—next 
day at the latest,” said Lady Mark- 
ham, faltering. 

She could not make up her mind 
what to do. On the occasion of her 
former mistake, Paul in person had 
been present to answer for his friend, 
but there was no one to guarantee 
this second stranger—this new 
claimant on her hospitality. If he 


should be an impostor! but he did 
not look like an impostor; or, if it 
should be a mistake after all, and his 
Will Markham quite a different man? 
Will Markham ! it seemed incredible 
to Lady Markham that any one should 
ever have addressed her husband with 
so much familiarity. These, and a 
hundred other thoughts, ran through 
her mind as she poured out the tea, 

Meantime, Colonel Lenny made great 
friends with the children. He began 
to tell them the most exciting stories, 
He was not ill at ease as Spears had 
been, but sat luxuriously thrown back 
into a luxurious chair, his long limbs 
stretched out, his long brown hands 
giving animation to his narrative. 
Lady Markham managed to escape 
while this was going on, and _ got 
Burke down from the bookshelves 
in the hall, and anxiously looked up 
its various lists. There was no Sir 
William Markham except her husband, 
no William Markham at all among 
the county gentry. When Brown, 
become suspicious by his past experi- 
ences, came into the hall at the sound 
of her foot, she put back the book again 
guiltily. 

The old butler came forward with 
an expression of concern and trouble 
on his countenance. ‘‘ What does your 
ladyship intend,” he asked solemnly, 
“that I should do with this?”’ 
touching with his foot as he spoke the 
dusty valise—the old soldier’s luggage, 
which lay very humbly as if ashamed 
of itself half under the big chair. 

Lady Markham could have laughed 
and she could have cried. “I don't 
know what to do, Brown,” she said. 

Brown was very much tempted to 
give his mistress the benefit of his ad- 
vice. He forbore, however, exercising 
a wise discretion, for Lady Markham, 
though very gracious, was proud ; but 
he was not self-denying enough to 
divest himself of a general air of 
anxiety—the air of one who could say 
a great deal if he would—shaking 
his head slightly, and looking at the 
offending article which seemed to try 
to withdraw itself out of notice under 
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the shadow of the chair. He could 
have said a great deal if he had 
dared, He would have bidden his 
mistress beware who she took into her 
house. Sir William wasn’t best 
pleased before, and if it happens 
again——- Perhaps Lady Markham 
read something of this in Brown’s 
eyes ; and she did not like the but- 
ler’s advice, which was more or less 
disapproval, as all effective advice is. 
The result was however that before 
dinner the poor little valise was car- 
ried up, to the great scorn of the 
domestics, to a bedroom, and that 
Colonel Lenny, after keeping the chil- 
dren suspended on his lips all the 
evening, withdrew early, leaving the 
mother and daughter to an anxious 
consultation over him. Alice, too, had 
consulted a book, but it was an Army 
List that was the subject of her 
studies. She came to her mother 
triumphantly with this volume open 
in her hand. 

“Here he is, mamma. John St. 
John Lenny, 50th West India Regi- 
ment. Iam so glad I have found it. 
He is delightful. There never could 
be any doubt about such a thorough 
old soldier.” 

“You thought Mr. Spears interest- 
ing, Alice,” said Lady Markham, 
feebly. 

“Mamma! and so did you. He 
was very interesting. I have his lily 
that he drew for me, and it is beauti- 
ful. But he was not a gentleman. He 
did not know how to sit on his chair, 
nor how to stand, nor what to say to 
you or even me. He called me Miss 
Alice, and you my lady. But Colonel 
Lenny is entirely different. He is just 
the same as everybody else, only more 


amusing than most people. Did you 
hear the story he was telling 
about of 





“Oh, my dear, I was a great deal 
too anxious to be able to attend to any 
story. What if he should turn out 
some agitator too? what if he were a 
spy to see what kind of life we lead, 
or an impostor, or some one who 
has made a mistake, and takes your 


papa for some other Markham? If I 
have taken in some one else whom I 
ought not to have taken in, I think 
I will die of shame.” 

** How can he be an impostor, when 
he is here in the Army List ?” 

“Let me see it,” Lady Markham 
said. She read out the name word by 
word, and her mind was a little re- 
lieved. ‘‘I suppose there cannot be 
any mistake since he is here,” she 
said, with a sigh of relief. But, as 
a matter of fact, Lady Markham sat 
up in her dressing-gown half the night, 
afraid of she knew not what, and 
listening anxiously to all the vague 
mystical noises that arise in a sleep- 
ing house in the middle of the night. 
She did not know what it was of which 
she was afraid. How could he be an 
impostor when his name was in the 
Army List, and when he had that kind 
brown face? But then, on the other 
hand, a man from the West Indies, 
who called her husband Will Mark- 
ham, was an incredible person. She 
sat up till the blue summer daylight 
came silently in at all the windows, 
putting her suspicious candles to 
shame, when she, too, became ashamed 
of herself for her suspicions, and crept 
very quietly to bed. 

Sir William did not come next day, 
but Colonel Lenny stayed on, and as 
it is always the premier pas que coiite, 
Lady Markham’s doubts were lulled 
to rest, and she neither frowned nor 
watched the second night. And on 
the third Sir William came. It was 
Alice who went to meet him at the 
station, in a pretty little pony car- 
riage which he had given her. Every- 
thing was done instinctively by the 
ladies to disarm any displeasure papa 
might feel, and to prepare him to re- 
ceive this second visitor with a friendly 
countenance. If there was anything 
that moved Sir William’s heart with a 
momentary impulse of unreasoning 
pride and foolish fondness, it was 
supposed by his wife to be the sight 
of his pretty daughter, with her pretty 
ponies, These ponies had been named 
To-to and Ta-ta before Alice had them 
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—after, it was understood, two naughty 
personages in a play—and as the ponies 
were very naughty the names were re- 
tained. There were no such mischiev- 
ous and troublesome individuals about 
the house, and Alice was very proud of 
the fact that it was she with her light 
hand who managed them best. Sir 
William was not fond of wild animals, 
and yet all the household knew that 
he liked to be brought home by his 
daughter in her little carriage, with 
the ponies skimming over the roads as 
if they were flying. It was the one 
piece of dash and daring in which he 
delighted. 

Lady Markham, who was not fond 
of risking her daughter, came out to 
the door to entreat her to take care. 

“ And you will explain everything ?” 
she said; “ how it happened, and how 
very uneasy we have been; but my 
darling, above all, take care of your- 
self. Do not let those wicked little 
things run away with you. Give 
George the reins if you feel them 
too strong for your wrist. And make 
him understand, Alice, how nice, how 
really nice, and kind, and agreeable he 
is. George, you must never take your 
eye off the ponies, and see that Miss 
Markham takes care.” 

“‘T hope they know my hand better 
than George’s,’”’ said Alice, scornfully, 
“better than any one else’s. Nobody 
can interfere between them and me.” 

“Pretty creatures! I don't know 
which is the prettiest,” said Colonel 
Lenny, coming up. He had all the 
children in a cluster round him. 
“They are three beauties ; that is all 
there is to be said. If you were not 
so little I could tell you now about 
a great number of pretty girls in a 
family, that were called the pride of 
Barbadoes. I married one of them, 
and my friend Markham—why, my 
friend Markham knew them very well, 
my dear madam,” the Colonel said. 
It did not seem to be the conclusion 
which he intended to give to his de- 
scription. However, he added, with a 
smile, “ But as you're so little I won't 
tell you about young ladies. [I'll tell 
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you about the Oboe men, and the 
harm they do among the poor 
niggers.” 

“Oh,” cried Bell and Marie, in one 
breath, “‘ we should like to hear about 
the young ladies best.” 

“ Bosh!” cried the boys; “ what is 
the good of stories about a pack of 
girls? I hate stories that are full of 
love and all that stupid stuff.” 

“ Then here goes for the Oboe men,” 
said the old soldier. He seated him- 
self under the great portico, in a large 
Indian bamboo chair that stood there 
in summer, and the children perched 
about him like a flight of birds. 

Lady Markham looked at this group 
for a moment, with a softening of all 
the anxious lines that had got into her 
face. She was not afraid of her hus- 
band, who had always been so good 
to her, but she was afraid of disap- 
proval, and the Spears’ affair was fresh 
in her mind. But then, in all the 
circumstances, that was so different! 

She left the pretty group round the 
door, and went slowly down the 
avenue, that she might be the first 
to meet her husband. Now that the 
critical moment arrived, she began for 
the first time to think what the busi- 
ness could be which Colonel Lenny 
was waiting to discuss. ‘ More his 
business than mine.” What was it! 
This question rose in her mind, giving 
a little, a very little additional anxiety 
to her former disquietude. And then, 
being anxious anyhow, what wonder 
that her mind should glide on to the 
subject of Paul and what he was doing. 
That was a subject that was never long 
out of her thoughts. Would he come 
home when the shooting began? He 
could not stay up to read for ever. 
Would his father and he meet as 
father and son ought to meet? Would 
it be possible to reason or laugh the 
boy out of his foolish notions, and 
bring him back to right views, to the 
disposition which ought to belong to 
nis father’s son? This was a wide sea 
of troubles to be launched upon, all 
starting from the tiny rivulet of alarm 
lest Sir William should dislike the new 
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visitor. She went slowly down the 
avenue, under the flickers of sunshine 
and shade, under the murmuring of 
the leaves, catching now and then the 
sound of the colonel’s voice in the dis- 
tance, and the exclamations of the 
children. Ah, at their age how simple 
it all was—no complication of opposed 
wills, no unknown friends or in- 
fluences to contend with! She sighed, 
poor lady, with happiness, and with 
pain. It is easy even for a mother to 
dismiss from her thoughts those who 
are happy ; but how can she forget the 
one who perhaps is not happy, who is 
absent, who is among unknown ele- 
ments, not good or innocent? Thus 
Lady Markham’s thoughts, however 
occupied with other subjects, came 
back like the doves to their windows, 
always to Paul. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“Has anything happened, papa? You 


are so late—nearly an hour. To-to 
has been almost mad with waiting— 
has there been an accident? We 
were all beginning to get frightened 
here.” 

“ No accident that I know of,” said 
Sir William. He cast a look of plea- 
sure at the pretty equipage and the 
pretty charioteer—a look of proud 
proprietorship and paternal pride. 
Alice was his favourite, they all 
said. But notwithstanding, he would 
not join her till he had seen that all 
his portmanteaus had been got out 
and carefully packed on the dog-cart 
which had come for them. Sir Wil- 
liam’s own gentleman, Mr. Roberts, 
a most careful and responsible person, 
whose special charge these portman- 
teaus were, superintended the opera- 
tion; but this did not satisfy his 
master. He stood by the pony-car- 
riage, talking to his daughter, but he 
kept his eyes upon his luggage. There 
were despatch-boxes, no doubt freighted 
with the interests of the kingdom, and 
too important to be left to the care of 
a valet, however conscientious, and a 
railway porter. It was only when they 
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were all collected and safe that he 
took his place by the side of Alice. 

“You may be sure, my dear,” he 
said, “that unless you take similar 
precautions you will always be losing 
something.” The ponies had gone off 
with such a start of delight the mo- 
ment they were set free, that Sir 
William’s remark was jerked out of 
his mouth. 

“Tt would be quite a novelty if 
that happened to you—it would be 
rather nice, showing that you were 
human, like the rest of us. Did you 
really never, never, lose anything, 
papa ?” 

“Never,” he said; and you had 
only to look at him to see that this 
was no exaggeration. Such a perfectly 
precise and orderly person was never 
seen; from the top of his hat to the 
tip of his well-brushed boots there 
was nothing out of order about him, 
notwithstanding his journey. His 
clothes fitted him perfectly ; they were 
just of the cut and the colour that 
suited his age, his importance and 
position. That he would ever have 
neglected any duty, or forgotten any 
necessary precaution, seemed impos- 
sible. ‘‘ However,” he added, “I 
must not say too much; when I was 
young I have no doubt accidents hap- 
pened. What I object to is that the 
present generation seems to think it a 
privilege to be forgetful. I was taught 
to be ashamed of it in my day.” 

“Oh yes, papa, we are very silly, 
said Alice; “though mamma says I 
am a little old maid and never forget. 
I take after you, that is what they all 
say.” 

Sir William looked at her with a 
benevolent smile. There is no more 
subtle flattery that a child can address 
to a parent than this of ‘taking after” 
him, though why it should please us 
so it would be hard to say. He leaned 
back in his seat with a sense of well- 
deserved repose, while the impatient 
ponies flew along, tossing their pretty 
heads, their bells jingling, their hasty 
little hoofs beating time over the dry 
summer road, ‘‘ This is very pleasant,” 
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he said. It was a perfect summer even- 
ing, cool after a hot day, and the 
road lay through a tranquil, wealthy 
country, so fresh after the burnt-up 
parks, yet full of harvest wealth; the 
sheaves standing in the fields, some 
golden breadths of corn still uncut, 
and the heavy richness of the full 
foliage throwing deep shadows east- 
ward, The ponies flew like the wind, 
and Alice, holding them with firm 
little vigorous hands, turned her soft 
face to him, all lit up with pleasure 
at his return. A conscientious states- 
man, a man who has been broiling in 
the service of his country, sitting on 
committees, listening to endless weari- 
some discussions and all the bothers of 
the end of the session, it may be sup- 
posed what a pleasant relief it was to 
step into this little fairy carriage and 
be carried swiftly and softly through 
the happy autumn fields to his home. 
** All well?’’ he said. But a man 
who has a daily bulletin from his wife 
asks such a question tranquilly, with- 
out any anxiety for the reply. 

‘‘I wonder who that lady was in 
the pink bonnet,” said Alice. “ Stran- 
gers so seldom come out at our station. 
I wonder who she is going to. Perhaps 
it is somebody for the vicarage. Oh, 
yes, they areall quite well. The boys 
came home on Friday week, and they 
have never been out of mischief ever 
since. They are in the woods all day ; 
and the girls have begun their holi- 
days too. Mademoiselle has gone. 
We wanted only you, papa, you—and 
Paul. But who could that lady with 
the pink bonnet be ?”’ 

This second expression of curiosity 
was added artificially to cover the 
allusion to Paul. Sir William did 
not take any notice of either one or 
the other. “So Mademoiselle has 
gone?” he said. “I hope you keep 
order, and that mamma does not let 
them be too irregular. They will be 
far happier for a little wholesome 
restraint.” 

“*T suppose so,” said Alice, dubiously. 
“‘ Anyhow,” she added, ‘“‘they have 
had nearly a fortnight all to them- 
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selves. We have all been idle; but 
we will settle down into right laws 
and proper habits: now we have got 
you, papa.” 

“That will be quite necessary,”’ he 
said ; then, with a slightly impatient 
tone, “You spoke of Paul—what is 
your last news of Paul?” 

To-to had a very sensitive mouth. At 
this moment he so resented some in- 
perceptible pull of the reins, that he got 
into the air altogether, capering with 
all his four feet, and called for Alice’s 
complete attention. In the midst of 
this little excitement she said, “ Paul 
is still at Oxford, papa, He does not 
write very often. Oh, you bad To-to, 
what do you mean by this?” 

“He has got very fond of Oxford 
all at once.” 

‘*He has all his friends there—at 
least some of his friends. Papa,” 
cried Alice, with an impulse of alarm, 
“I wonder who that lady can be. 
She is coming after us in the village 
fly. I saw her bonnet just now 
through the window, when To-to made 
that bolt.” 

“My dear, it is quite unimportant 
who she is—unless you think she is one 
of your brother’s friends. Considering 
who his associates are, one could never 
be astonished at any arrival. It may 
be a lady lecturer, perhaps, on Female 
Suffrage and Universal Equality.” 

“Oh, papa! because he knows one 
man like that! But I have something 
to tell you—something that makes 
mamma and me a little uneasy. A 
gentleman came on Monday—oh, not 
a common person at all, a gentleman, 
and very nice. We could not tell 
what to do, but at last, after many 
consultations, we made up our minds 
to invite him to stay.” 

“My dear Alice!” cried Sir Wil 
liam, ‘‘ what do you and your mother 
mean? Is my house to be made into 
an hotel? What is the meaning of it! 
Am I to understand that you have 
taken in another nameless persor, 
another disreputable acquaintance of 
Paul’s? Good heavens! is your mother 
mad? But I will not put up with it 
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My house shall not be made a refuge 
for adventurers, a den of y 

“ For that matter,” said Alice, grow- 
ing pale, “I suppose it is mamma’s 
house too.” 

There are opinions that get into the 
air and spread in sentiment when most 
opposed in principle. Nobody could 
have been more horrified than Lady 
Markham at any claim for her of 
woman’s rights; but when her little 
daughter, generously bred, found her- 
self suddenly confronted by this un- 
doubting claim of proprietorship, a 
chord was struck within her which 
had perhaps only learned to vibrate 
of recent days. She looked ber 
father in the face with sudden defi- 
ance. She had not intended it—on 
the contrary, the object of her mission, 
the chief thing in her thoughts, had 
been to conciliate him in respect to 
this visitor, and soften his probable 
displeasure. But a girl’s mind is a 
delicate machine, and there is nothing 
that so easily changes its balance by a 
sudden touch. A whole claim of 
rights, a whole code of natural justice, 
blazed up in her blue eyes. She forgot 
To-to in her sudden indignation, looking 
with all the severity of logical youth 
in her father’s face. 

Sir William was altogether taken 
aback. He returned her look with 
a kind of consternation. 

“You little ” But then he 
stopped. A man sometimes remem- 
bers (though not always), that when 
he is speaking to his children of their 
mother, it is necessary to do so with 
respect. Unquestionably it was ex- 
pedient that a girl should have full 
faith in her mother. Besides (it 
gleamed upon Sir William), Alice was 
not a child. She was a reasonable 
little creature, able, after all, more or 
less, to. form an opinion for herself. 
Perhaps he was more disposed to grant 
this privilege to the girl who was not 
likely to make any extravagant use of 
it, than to the boy ; or perhaps his ill 
success in respect to the boy had taught 
him a lesson, Anyhow he paused. 
“Of course,” he said, “it is also, as 
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you say, your mamma’s house. A 
friend of hers, I need not tell you, 
would be as welcome to me as a friend 
of my own. Do I ever attempt to 
settle without her who is to be 
asked ? but with your sense, Alice, you 
must be aware that there is a differ- 
ence. I must interfere to prevent your 
excellent mother, who is only too good 
and kind, from being imposed upon by 
those disreputable acquaintances of 
Paul.” 

“T beg your pardon, papa,” said 
Alice, who had been waiting breathless 
for the end of his address to make her 
eager apologies. ‘ But,” she added, 
not unwilling to bring him down sum- 
marily from his elevation, “‘ the gentle- 
man I have been speaking of declares 
that he is your friend, and not Paul’s.” 

“ My friend! Then I daresay it is 
quite simple,” said Sir William, re- 
lapsing into his previous state of per- 
fect repose and calm. ‘‘ My friends 
are your mother’s friends too.” 

“ Ah, but this is different. (Papa, 
I am certain that woman is following 
us.) This is quite different. It is an 
old friend, whom none of us ever heard 
of. If we had known even his name 
we should not have been afraid. But 
do not be frightened, he is very nice. 
We all like him. He says he knew 
you in the West Indies, and the thing 
that alarmed us was that none of us, 
not even mamma, ever knew you had 
been there at all.” 

“The West Indies!” Was it pos- 
sible that Sir William started so much 
as to shake the pony carriage in which 
he sat? A cloud came suddenly over 
his serene countenance. He did not 
say, as Alice fancied he would, “I 
know nothing about the West Indies.” 
On the contrary, he paused, cleared 
his throat, and asked in a curiously 
restrained, yet agitated voice, “‘ What 
does he—call himself ?—what is his 
name ?” 

Alice was half alarmed by the effect 
she had produced. She did not under- 
stand it. She wanted to soften and 
do away with any disagreeable im- 


pression. 
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“Oh, he is very nice,” she said. 
“Tt is not any one you will mind, 
papa. And he is all right; he is in 
the Army List ; we looked him up at 
once ; we took every precaution ; and 
there he was, just as he said, J. St. John 
Lenny, 50th West India Regiment, 
Lieutenant-Colonel. After that, of 
course, and when he said he had known 
you so well, we could not hesitate any 
more.” 

“Lenny!” Sir William said. It 
was with a tone of relief. He drew a 
long breath “as if he had expected 
something much worse,’”’ Alice said 
afterwards. He took out his hand- 
kerchief and wiped his forehead. To 
be sure it was a warm evening. But 
there was something very strange to 
the girl in her father’s agitation. She 
did not understand it—he who was 
always so calm, who never allowed 
anything to put him out. 

“Then were you really in the West 
Indies, papa?” 

“IT was in a great many places in 
my youth,” he said. “I was not taken 
care of as my boys have been. I was 
the youngest, and I did pretty much 
as 1 liked—a bad thing,”’ he added, 
after a pause; “a very bad thing, 
though you children never understand 
it. It led me into places and among 
people whose very names I seem to 
have forgotten now.” 

There was a pause. Alice was very 
curious, but she did not venture to 
say more. She did not like even to 
look at her father who was so un- 
usually disturbed. What could make 
him so unlike himself? The idea that 
there might be a mystery in Sir 
William’s life was more than impos- 
sible, it was ludicrous. She tried to 
fix her attention upon the ponies, who 
were going so beautifully. Then her 
ear was caught by the steady roll of 
wheels coming after them. Certainly 
it was the fly from the village; and 
certainly it was following on to the 
gates of the Chase which were now in 
sight. This was not the way to the 
vicarage or toany other house to which 
a stranger who had stopped at the 
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station of Markham Royal could be 
going. She had not really believed it 
possible that the lady in the pink 
bonnet could be coming to the Chase ; 
but now it seemed almost certain, 
What could be the meaning of it! 
Her heart jumped up into sudden ex- 
citement. She flourished her whip 
and touched the ponies till they flew. 
She could not bear the heavy rolling 
of that fly, a long way behind, yet 
always following with the steadiness 
of fate. This distracted her thoughts 
at once from her father, and a thousand 
conjectures rushed into the girl's 
head. Could it be somebody from 
Paul? The fly came pounding heavily 
along, nothing stopping it. What 
could she do to stop it or conjure its 
passenger away? If it was bad news 
that was coming in it, what doubt that 
it would arrive quite safely? Paul! 
what could a woman in a pink bonnet 
have to do with Paul? Could he be 
ill? Could he be going to marry 
somebody, to do something foolish? 
Alice became herself so excited that 
she could not think of her father. 
And her father for his part took little 
notice of Alice. His mind was full 
of thoughts that would have been 
very incomprehensible, very startling 
to her. The stranger’s name had 
fallen upon him in his tranquillity as 
a stone falls into still waters. The 
calm surface of his mind was all broken, 
filled with widening and ever widen- 
ing circles of recollection. He felt 
dizzy like a man inadream. The past 
was so long past, that, thus suddenly 
recalled to him, after such an interval 
of years, Sir William had a moment 
of giddy uncertainty as to whether 
it had actually existed at all, whether 
it was not a mere fable, something he 
had read in a book. Forty years ago— 
is @ man responsible for things he did 
forty years ago? Can he be blamed 
if he forgets them? Can he be ex- 
pected to remember? He who was 50 
systematic, so careful, who never lost 
anything, who had for years been in 
a position to set every one else right : 
was it possible that he had once been 
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foolish as other men? He himself did 
not understand it. He could not be- 
lieve it. Lenny? Yes, he remem- 
bered there had been a man—The 
West Indies—ah, yes! things had 
passed there which he would not care 
now to talk about, which had been 
forgotten, which were to him as if they 
had never been. Had they ever been ? 
he could scarcely tell. The ponies 
skimmed along the road, the bells 
jingled, the gates of the house were in 
sight, another minute and they would 
have reached the avenue. And then— 
instead of his gentle wife, and his 
innocent children, and universal re- 
spect, service, comfort, and worship of 
every kind, would it be the past in 
bodily presence that would have to 
be encountered, painful explanations, 
revelations, which might make a sud- 
den rending asunder of the beauty and 
the happiness of life? Sir William 
wiped his forehead again as they 
turned in at the gate to the shelter 
of the familiar trees. 

And still there was the dull rumbling 
of the fly behind. He did not so much 
as hear it, having been swept away on 
this torrent of thought. But Alice 
cast a troubled glance behind as she 
turned round to go in at the open gate, 
and made sure that it was coming after 
her. The girl’s head was buzzing and 
her heart throbbing with mingled fear 
and excitement. ‘‘ Would you mind 
driving up the avenue yourself, papa? 
I have something to say to Mrs. 
Lowry at the gate,” she said, faltering. 


“Her father scarcely seemed to hear 


her; he said, “Go on, go on,” with an 
impatient wave of his hand. She 
knew nothing about his alarms, nor he 
about hers. Perhaps, after all, the 
anxious desire of Alice to intercept 
what her hasty imagination had con- 
cluded to be a messenger of evil had 
something in it of that eager youthful 
curiosity which burns to forestall every 
new event. But if so disappointment 
was her fate. The little carriage 
flashed on under the trees and through 
the slanting lines of sunshine in 
a breathless silence, both its occu- 


pants being far too much absorbed to 
speak. Half way up the avenue two 
figures were visible advancing towards 
them. Lady Markham had been joined 
by Colonel Lenny a few minutes be- 
fore. They stood aside, one on each 
side of the road as the pony-carriage 
came up. And here on every other 
occasion Sir William had got down 
and walked back with his wife to the 
house. It was part of the formula of 
his return, which was never omitted. 
This time, however, when Alice drew 
up her impatient ponies, he greeted his 
wife without moving from the carriage. 

“‘ We have had a very tedious, dusty 
journey,” he said. ‘I will go home 
at once, my love, pardon me, and 
shake my dust off.” 

Lady Markham, in the midst of her 
anxiety, grew pale with surprise at 
this unusual proceeding. She pressed 
close to the side of the little carriage 
—* William,” she said, “do you know 
who it is that is with me?” 

The baronet turned round to the 
long brown figure on the other side. 
“ Alice has told me,” he said. ‘“‘ Lenny, 
is it possible? I did not think I could 
have recognised you after all these 
years.” 

“Nor I you, my fine fellow,” said the 
Colonel. “I'd have passed you if I had 
met you in Bond Street, Markham ; 
but meeting you here, and knowing it’s 
you, makes a great deal of difference. 
We've both of us altered in forty 
years.” 

‘Ts it as long as that?” Sir William 
said. There was no pleasure in his 
face such as, these innocent ladies 
thought, should always attend a meet- 
ing with an old friend. But on the 
other hand he cast no doubt upon 
Colonel Lenny (as indeed how could 
he, seeing the Colonel’s name was in 
the Army List ?), but addressed him 
unhesitatingly, and acknowledged him, 
which set the worst of Lady Mark- 
ham’s fears at rest. ‘*Go on,” he 
said, in an undertone to his daughter, 
then waved his hand to the pedes- 
trians. “In ten minutes I shall be 
with you,” he cried. 
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The rumbling of the fly had stopped ; 
had it gone further contrary to all 
Alice’s anticipations? This idea gave 
her a little relief, but she was in so 
nervous a mood that the sudden jerk 
with which she urged the ponies for- 
ward once more upset To-to’s temper, 
who was his mistress’s favourite. He 
darted on through the lines of trees 
like a mad thing, wild with the jar to 
his delicate mouth and the vicinity of 
his stables. 

“Do you want to break your own 
neck and mine?’ Sir William said ; 
“that pony will not bear the whip.”’ 

“Why shouldn’t he bear it as well 
as Ta-ta?’”’ said Alice; “is he to be 
humoured because he is the naughty 
one? It should be the other way.” 

“It seldom is the other way,” said 
Sir William, moralising with a self- 
reference, though Alice did not under- 
stand it. ‘‘ You spoke a greater truth 
than you are aware of. It is not the 
best people who are humoured in life. 
It is the naughty ones who get their 
way. If you make the worst of every- 
thing circumstances will yield to you : 
but act anxiously for the best and all 
the burden falls on your shoulders.” 

“Papa! that is like Thackeray ; it 
is cynical. I never heard you speak 
so before.” 

“ Nevertheless it is true,” said Sir 
William. His straight and placid 
brow was ruffled with care. “One does 
everything one can to be secure from 
evil, and evil comes.’’ 

Could he be thinking about Paul? 
She turned her ponies (to their great 
disappointment) as soon as Sir William 
had stept out of the carriage. Charles 
indeed had to come to To-to’s head and 
lead him round, so unwilling was that 
little Turk to turn away from his 
comfortable stable again. “I will go 
back and bring mamma home, she was 
looking tired,’’ the girl said. She was 
impatient to make sure about the fly 
that had followed from the station, 
and the lady in the pink bonnet, and 
to be in the midst of it, at least, if 
anything were going to happen. Her 
mother was still a long way down 
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the avenue. But Alice had scarcely 
turned when she perceived that there 
were three figures instead of two in 
the group she had so lately left. 
Three figures—and a brilliant speck 
of colour making itself apparent like a 
flag at the head of the little procession. 
Alice felt her heart rush to the scene of 
action more quickly than the ponies, 
which still resisted, tossing their little 
wicked heads. The lady with the 
pink bonnet had fallen into the ad- 
vancing rank. She was tall, and that 
oriflamme towered over Lady Mark- 
ham’s hat with its soft gray feathers. 
But their pace was quite moderate, 
unexcited, showing no sign of trouble. 
Lady Markham moved along with no 
appearance of agitation. Perhaps, 
after all, this new-comer, whoever she 
might be, had nothing to do with the 
absent brother, and was no messenger 
of evil tidings after all. 


CHAPTER VII. 
** My dear, this is Mrs. Lenny,” said 
Lady Markham. ‘She has kindly 
taken us on her way to the north.” 

“How do you do, my dear young 
lady? The Colonel wrote me word 
about you all, praising you up, one 
more than another, and I thought I'd 
like to come and see. But, Lenny, 
you never told me how like she was to 
her dear father at her age. I think 
I see him before me, as handsome a 
boy P 

te Mrs. Lenny !” cried Alice, in con- 
sternation, yet relief. She turned to 
her mother a pair of questioning, won- 
dering eyes. But Lady Markham 
could make no answer. She slightly 
shrugged, so to speak, not her shoul- 
ders, but her eyebrows. She was very 
polite and very hospitable, but this 
second arrival was almost too much for 
her. “I thought you looked tired, 
mamma,’’ Alice continued. ‘I came 
back to drive you home.” 

Lady Markham shook her head. 
She was almost cross—as near that 
unpleasant state as it was possible for 
her to be. “Perhaps Mrs. Lenny 
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would like to drive, Alice. She has 
had a long journey. Iam not at all 
tired. I will wait and meet your 
a ; 
** How cool it is under these deli- 
cious trees,” said the lady of the pink 
bonnet. ‘Yes, indeed, if the young 
lady will have me, it will be a treat 
to be behind those beautiful ponies. 
Pretty creatures! like their mistress. 
I have not seen anything so pretty, 
Lenny, since we left the regiment. Ah, 
that wasa foolish step. But one never 
knows when one is well off. ‘ Lay 
mew,’ a3 the French say, is the enemy 
of ‘lay bieng.’ Thank you, my dear. 
Now this is delightful! I wish, in- 
stead of being within sight we were 
three or four miles from the house.” 

“Take Mrs. Lenny round by the 
fishpond,” said Lady Markham. She 
sighed with relief at getting rid of this 
new claimant upon her attention, 
though she was so polite. Mrs. Lenny 
was tall like her husband, and like 
him, brown and soldierly. She made 
the light little carriage bend on one 
side as she got in. Her brown face 
within the pink shade of the bonnet 
was wreathed with smiles. She was 
delighted like a child with the pretty 
equipage, and the promised drive— 
much more delighted than Alice was, 
who, though relieved of her terrors 
about Paul, drove off inno very happy 
state of mind. Yet she could not 
help taking a little pleasure in her 
own discrimination. 

“T knew you were coming here the 
first moment I saw you,” she said. ‘I 
kept asking papa who you were. But 
he had not seen you—he did not know 
you; he never knows any one—not 
even, if he were to see us at a distance, 
mamma or me,” 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Lenny. “I 
should no more have known him! 
for you may be sure I took a good stare 
at the station, seeing it was somebody 
of consequence. He is so changed— 
oh, not for the worse, my dear; but 
when you see a nice little old gentle- 
man instead of a pretty young one, it’s 
a shock, that can’t be denied. You 
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have to count up and think back how 
many years itis. Somehow one never 
feels old one’s self. You think the 
world has stood still with you, though 
it goes so fast with all the rest.” 

**T don’t feel at all like that,” said 
Alice. ‘Sometimes I feel so old— 
older a great deal, I am sure, than 
mamma,”’ 

This statement was received by her 
companion with laughter, which dis- 
concerted Alice. She drew herself up. 
She was not so polite as her mother. 

**T don’t see what there is to laugh 
at,” she said. ‘‘ Age does not go only 
by years—when you have a great deal 
to think of és 

* You darling!” cried Mrs. Lenny. 
“Did the old woman laugh? But I'd 
laugh just the same if your dear mamma 
herself was to talk of feeling old. 
There’s what I call a lovely woman ! 
Lenny never told me half what a dear 
she was. Old! but don’t you gloom 
at me, my pretty pet; 1 was once 
seventeen myself, though you wouldn’t 
think it. The birds now on the trees, 
I daresay they feel old between one 
Valentine’s day and another. It is 
not years that does it, as you say. 
When we come to my time of life the 
days go on one after another as fast as 
they can pelt: they’re all flyin’, flyin’, 
like the echoes in the song. But at 
your age they’re longer—they pass 
more slow—and when there’s much to 
think ,about did you say? Ah, but 
that’s true! When I was your age I 
had a great deal to think about. We 
were a large family, six girls of us, 
and not a penny among the lot. We 
were just ruined with the emanci- 
pation in the West Indies, and all 
that our parents said to us was, ‘ Get 
married! There’s the officers,’ they 
said, ‘a set of simpletons! What's 
the good of them but to marry the 
poor girls that know how to play their 
cards. Ah! I thought when I was 
after Lenny that to be married meant 
to be well off, and have everything 
that heart could desire. And so we 
all thought. We weren’t bad girls, 
don't you think it; but that was how 
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we were brought up. Get married! 
and you'll be well off directly. You 
never had anything like that said to 
you to make you old with thinking—” 

“Oh, no, no,”’ said Alice, horrified. 
She scarcely knew whether to be 
offended by the familiarity of the 
stranger or interested in her talk. It 
was an experience altogether different 
from anything Alice knew of life. 

“No, I should think not,” said the 
lady of the pink bonnet, nodding that 
article vigorously. ‘Just figure to 
yourself, my dear, what you would 
feel if you had to leave this beautiful 
place, and live down in a house in the 
town, and have that said to you. You 
would be shocked, wouldn’t you! 
But it did not shock us. That was 
how we were brought up. We had to 
marry by hook or by crook ; and we all 
did marry. Well, there’s Lenny, he 
has made me a very good husband ; but 
marrying him wasn’t like coming into 
a fortune, was it now !—though we’ve 
always been the best of friends. It was 
lucky in one way that we never had 
any children ; it left us free to look 
after ourselves. Nowadays we live a 
great deal among our friends. We 
don’t interfere with each other, but 
we're always glad to come together 
again. When I’m comfortable any- 
where I send him word, and when he’s 
comfortable he sends me word. You 
mustn’t think my coming means more 
than that, and you must tell your 
dear mamma so. We've not come to 
do her any harm or her pretty family. 
Your papa is startled to see us, but he 
won't mind in the end. I daresay 
you have often heard him talk of Bar- 
badoes and the Gavestons? We were 
six handsome girls, though I say it 
that shouldn’t. You must have heard 
of us by name.” 

Alice, whom this speech had filled 
with wonder, shook her head. ‘I 
never heard the name in my life,” she 
said. 

“Well, that is odd,” said Mrs. 
Lenny. “TI couldn't believe it even 
though Lenny said so. That’s 
thorough,” she added, with a little 


laugh. A flush came over her brown 
cheek. ‘“ Never mind, my dear, it is 
not your fault,” she said. 

Alice was more and more mystified. 
She could not imagine what this 
strange woman could mean. If she 
had been at first disposed to resent’ her 
familiarity that offence had altogether 
evaporated. Mrs. Lenny looked and 
spoke as if she had something to do 
with the family; her eyes and her 
tone were full of kindness even when 
she evidently resented the fact that 
Alice had never heard of her. She 
spoke of herself without any kind of 
effort, as if it were natural that the 
girl should be interested; and Alice 
could not but wish to hear more. It 
was like a new story, original and 
out of the common. The momentary 
pause that ensued alarmed her lest it 
should be coming to an end. 

‘Did you all marry officers?’ she 
asked at last. 

“Did we all marry officers? We 
did that, every one—except the one 
that married Ah! I mean Gussy, 
that was the youngest. She married—a 
civilian—and died, poor girl. The rest 
of us all took the shilling. Ah! some 
of the girls are dead, and the rest are 
scattered—one in Australia, two out in 
India, me, wandering about the world 
as you see me, Lenny and I; most 
likely I'll never see one of them again. 
We had but one brother ; all the little 
the family had, he got it. It was he 
that took Gussy’s boy—did I tell you 
she left a boy? Poor Gussy! she 
died at twenty. It is like as if she 
never had married or been more than 
a child. When I think of the past 
it’s always she that comes uppermost 
—the little one, you know, the pet— 
and she never lived to get parted from 
us like the rest.” 

Alice looked vaguely interested. It 
seemed to her that she was hearing 
the prologue of a novel. She did not 
draw any moral from it, or ask herself 
whether her own brothers and sisters 
might ever be dispersed like this 
about the world; but she wanted to 
hear more. 
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“Have the others no children?” 
she asked. 

“Dozens, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Lenny, “here, and there, and every- 
where. I’ve nephews in the service 
in every country under the sun, and 
nieces, all married in the army; it 
runs in our blood. But Gussy’s boy 
is the one I think of most. He's not 
a boy now. He's fiveand-thirty if 
he’s a day, and my brother is dead 
that adopted him, and the property 
has gone from bad to worse, and I 
don’t know what is to be done. 
Lenny’s head is full of him. Per- 
haps if I were to speak a good word 
to your papa zs 

“Could papa help him?” cried 
Alice, eagerly; ‘‘then you may be 
sure, quite sure, that he will doit. I 
will speak to him myself. They all 
say he always listens to me.” 

“Will you?” said Mrs. Lenny. 
She grasped suddenly at the firm little 
hand in which Alice held the reins, 
and put down her head as if to kiss 
it, then looked up with a 
nervous laugh, winking her eyes 
rapidly to cast off some tears. 
“You are a dear little angel!” she 
cried. ‘‘ But Lenny will do that, and 
I'll do it. I won't ask it of you, my 
pretty darling. It would be more 
than was right.” 

Alice was somewhat affronted at this 
rejection of her proposal. She was 
bewildered by her companion’s de- 
meanour altogether. Why should she 
ery? and then refuse her assistance 
when she could have been of real use ? 
But that was, of course, as Mrs. 
Lenny pleased. 

“This is the fishpond,” she said, more 
coldly. ‘It is very old, and there are 
some carpin it that are supposed to be 
very old too.”’ 

The fishpond was a piece of clear 
and beautiful water embosomed in the 
richest wood. It was the very centre 
of all the beauties of the Chase to the 
Markhams. A little brook trickled 





into it over a little fall which made 
music in the silence, itself unseen, 
mingling a more liquid silvery tone 


with all the songs of the birds and the 
murmur of the trees. A little path 
wandered along by one side, the others 
were sloping banks of greensward. The 
trees on all sides stooped as if leaning 
over each other’s shoulders to see them- 
selves in that fairy mirror, where they 
all fluttered and trembled in reflection 
between the glimmer of the water and 
the blue circle of sky, which filled up 
all the middle with blueness and light. 
Some light and graceful birches upon 
the bank seemed to have pressed fur- 
ther forward like advanced posts to 
get nearest the pool; a great cluster 
of waterlilies filled up one corner. 
Even the impatient ponies stood 
still in this soft coolness and shadow ; 
perhaps they had caught a glimpse of 
their pretty tossing heads and arched 
necks, Mrs. Lenny’s bonnet shone in 
that mirror like an exotic bird, poised 
over it, and her exclamation of delight 
broke the quiet with something of the 
same efiect. 

“What a lovely place!” she said ; 
“and it’s I that would live long if I 
were a fish in such asweet spot. Dear, 
dear, if one lived here it would be a 
tug to die at all. And you have 
been here, my darling, all your 
life ?”’ 

“ Oh, yes,” said Alice, with a little 
laugh at the ignorance of the question. 
‘This is home, where else could I be ? 
This is only the second season I have 
ever been totown. I went for a little 
while last year though I was not out. 
This summer I have been introduced,” 
she said, with a little innocent osten- 
tation. ‘Iam out now. I go where- 
ever mamma goes.”’ 

“Introduced?” said Mrs. Lenny, 
with a little awe, “to her Majesty— 
her very self ? Tell me how she looked, 
and all about her. Dear lady! what 
I'd give to hear a word out of her 
mouth !” 

“T did not mean that,” said Alice, 
feeling important and splendid; “in- 
troduced means going out into society. 
I was presented too—of course I had 
to be presented. Oh, there are the 
children down that opening—do you 
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see them? It is holiday time, and 
they are all together.” 

Mrs. Lenny looked round with eager 
interest, again swaying the little 
carriage to one side. 

“Are you the eldest?” she said; 
“and you have two little brothers? only 
these two!” 

She looked quite anxiously in Alice’s 
face. 

“Only these two—except Paul— 
and we are three girls—just the same 
number of each.” 

“Who is Paul?” 

“Who is Paul?” said Alice, laugh- 


ing; “that is the strangest question 
here. Paul is the eldest of all—he is 
my brother. We all come in pairs. 


There is Harry and Bell, Roland and 
Marie—and Paul is mine. He is not 
very much at home now,” she said, her 
face clouding with the recollection. 
“He is grown up—he is at Oxford. In 
the holidays he does not always come 
home like the little ones. No one 
could expect him to be like the little 
ones. He is a man.” 

To a cooler observer Alice’s eager 
explanations would have betrayed the 
family anxiety, of which Paul was the 
object. But Mrs. Lenny had other 
thoughts in her mind. She clasped 
her hands together in her lap, and 
said, ‘“‘ Dear me, dear, dear me!’’ with 
suppressed dismay. This suddenly re- 
awakened all the girl’s fears. Had it 
been a mistake, a pretence after all? 
Was it no old connection, nothing to 
do with papa’s business? (what could 
papa’s business matter, it would not 
go to any one’s heart like the other) 
but after all some new evil that was 
threatening Paul ? 

“‘Mrs. Lenny,” she cried, “oh tell 
me first, for I can bear it; is it about 
Paul? Has he got into any trouble? 
Is it something about /im you have 
really come to tell us! Oh, tell me, 
tell me! and keep it from mamma.” 

“ My dear,” cried Mrs. Lenny, con- 
fused, ‘‘ what do I know about your 
brother? I never heard of him before, 
and oh, I wish I had not heard of him 
now. Do you think I would harm 
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him if I had the power to help it? 
Not I—not I! if there was anything 
in my power!” 

And with this the good woman let 
fall upon her gloves, which were green, 
a few tears. Why should she cry 
because of Paul if she did not know 


him? Fortunately for Alice the 
ponies at that moment gave her 
no small tronble. She had been 


thinking of other things and they 
took the advantage. They wanted 
to take her home the back way 
into the stables. Gready little brutes | 
as if they had not everything 
that heart of pony could desire — 
plenty of corn, plenty of ease, and the 
prettiest stable with enamelled man- 
gers and everything handscme about 
them. She stopped them as they 
began to twist round in the wrong 
direction, tossing their heads aloft. 
If they thought to take Alice unawares 
they wore mistaken. Thus she was 
obliged to withdraw her attention 
altogether from Mrs. Lenny and fix it 
upon this rebellious pair, getting them 
past the dangerous byway and bring- 
ing them up with a sweep and dash 
to the steps of the great door. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


MeanwHite Sir William Markham 
had beer strangely employed. He 
came home to get himself brushed 
free of the dust of his journey ; but 
when he got to the house he thought 
of that errand no more. He asked 
for his letters as if these were all that 
he was thinking of. And you may 
suppose that in a house which knew 
the importance of letters, and was 
aware of all the momentous issues of 
neglect in that particular, Sir 
William’s letters were carefully ar- 
ranged on the table in the library. 
He asked for them, which was un- 
necessary, and looked so full of busi- 
ness and importance, that Brown found 
“a screw loose” in his master too. 
This was not his usual aspect when he 
came home. Then the busy statesman 
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allowed himself a holiday. Even 
when he was in office (much more 
being in opposition), he had put off 
his burden of official cares, and had 
strolled up the avenue with his wife 
without caring for his letters. When 
Brown answered respectfully, “They 
are in the library, Sir William ;” within 
himself that functionary shook his 
head and said, “There is something 
wrong.” Sir William went into the 
library, which was large and dim and 
cool, the very home of quiet leisure 
and comfort—and closed the door 
after him with a sense of relief. His 
letters were all laid out on the table, 
but he did not so much as look at 
them. He sat down in his usual 
chair, and leaned his head in his 
hands, and gazed into the blank air 
before him. Was this all he had 
come for? Certainly he did nothing 
more: gazed out straight before him 
and saw nothing ; sat motionless doing 
nothing ; paused altogether body and 
soul. He was not aware yet of the 
second visitor who had arrived ;: but 
he was in no doubt about the first. He 
did not require to ask himself what 
his old friend,\—whose name had 
tingled through and through him, 
though he had professed that he 
scarcely remembered it—wanted of 
him. That early chapter of his life 
which he had put away entirely, which 
he had honestly forgotten as if it had 
not been, came back to him in a mo- 
ment, no longer capable of being 
forgotten as he sat by his daughter’s 
side in the little pony carriage. He 
had not meant any harm in putting 
it so entirely from him. But no- 
thing is ever lost in this tenacious 
world. Bury a secret in the deep- 
est earth, and some chance digger, 
thinking of other things, will bring 
it up without intending it. Exercise 
even the most innocent reticence 
about your own affairs, matters in 
which you have a perfect right to 
judge for yourself, and some time or 
other even this will come up against 
you likea crime. What harm had he 
done by burying in his own heart a 
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little inconsequent chapter of his 
life, an episode that had come to an 
end so soon, that had left so few 
results behind? What results had 
it left? The only one had been 
promptly and conclusively taken off 
his hands. He had never felt it; 
he had never been conscious of any 
responsibility in respect to it. But 
that which had seemed to him nothing 
but a broken thread at twenty-five, 
was it to reappear against him at 
sixty like a web of fate perplexing 
and entangling his feet? A cold dew 
came out upon his forehead when he 
thought of his wife. Were she to 
hear it, were she to know, how could 
he ever again look her in the face? 
And yet he had done her no wrong. 
There had been no harm, no evil 
intention in his mind. Half inad- 
vertence, and half a dislike to return 
to a matter which was an irritation to 
his orderly mind, as well as a recol- 
lection of pain—an incident that had 
come to nothing, a false beginning in 
life—were the causes of his original 
silence about his own youth and all 
that was in it. A man who marries 
at forty, is it necessary that he should 
unfold everything that happened to 
him at twenty-five? and he had been 
done with it all; had closed the 
chapter altogether so very long ago. 
That it should be re-opened now was 
intolerable. But yet Sir William 
knew that he must bear it; he must 
subdue all signs of annoyance, he 
must receive his unwelcome visitor as 
if he were pleased to see him, and 
ascertain what he wanted, and steal, 
if possible, his weapons out of his 
hands. 

These were the thoughts in his 
mind as he sat alone and pondered, 
arranging his ideas. He had known 
what it was to be much troubled by 
public business in his day, but he had 
experienced little trouble with his 
own. All was orderly and well regu- 
lated in his private affairs: no skele- 
tons in the cupboards, nothing any- 
where that could not meet the eye of 
day. This was the very sting of the 








present occurrence to him. A secret ! 
That ie should be convicted of a 
hidder. chapter of early indiscretion, 
of having taken a foolish step which 
might have coloured all his life! 
Though it was no wrong to her, his 
wife could scarcely fail to think it a 
wrong, and he could not but suffer in 
the estimation of everybody who heard 
of it. Already was he not humiliated 
in his own eyes? But for this pause 
which enabled him to rearrange his 
thoughts, to settle his plan of opera- 
tions, he felt that he must have been 
overwhelmed altogether. At last, 
with a sigh, he got up and prepared 
himself to issue forth out of his 
sanctuary, and meet the dangers that 
threatened him; he to be threatened 
with dangers of such a sort !—It was 
intolerable—yet it had to be borne. 
He went out to meet the party which 
he could hear coming up the avenue. 
Brown looked at him with suspicious 
eyes as he came into the hall. Could 
Brown know anything? did every- 
body know? Even Lady Markham, 
he thought, looked at him strangely, 
almost with alarm. But it is unneces- 
sary to say that this was all in Sir 
William’s imagination. No one had 
as yet associated any idea of mystery 
with him. His wife only thought he 
was weary with the work of the 
session, and looking pale. She was 
standing talking to Colonel Lenny, 
waiting till Alice should draw up at 
the door. Sir William, with a faint 
gleam of returning pleasure, stood on 
the top of the steps and waited too; 
but then he was confronted by the 
vision of the pink bonnet by his 
daughter’s side. A pink bonnet ! who 
had been talking of a pink bonnet? 
He came down slowly, half afraid of 
this and everything else that was new. 

“In good time, Markham,” said 
Colonel Lenny, waving his hand; 
“here is another old friend come to 
see you. She is changed more than 
you are. From a girl, and 2 pretty 
one, she has grown an old woman, and 
that’s not a thing to be permitted ; 
but an old friend, my dear fellow, and 
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more than an old friend. Can’t you 
see it’s Katey? Katey, my wife?” 

“Katey!” Even Sir William's 
steady nerves gave way a little. His 
eyes seemed to give a startled leap of 
alarm in their sockets. For a moment 
the impulse in his mind was to turn 
and fly. Lenny was bad, but his wife 
was a hundred times worse ; and she 
looked at him, leaning out of the pony 
carriage, and holding out her hands as 
if she meant to kiss him; but that 
was more than flesh and blood could 
bear. ‘‘ Katey!” he said; “I cannot 
believe my eyes. Is it Katey Gaveston 
after all these years? I know I've 
grown an old man, and everything 
has changed, but—”’ 

“You never thought to see the like 
of me such an old woman? Ah, Will, 
but it’strue. I am Katey Gaveston, as 
sure as you stand there. I came after 
him, to stop him from making mischief. 
He don’t mean it—we know that ; but 
he’s just as simple as ever. He blurts 
everything out.” 

This speech went throughand through 
Sir William. The light seemed to 
fail from his eyes for a moment; 
but when he looked round all was as 
before — Lady Markham talking to 
Brown, and Alice to the groom, who 
had come for the pony carriage. 

‘*Hush!” he said, instinctively, 
with a shudder, giving her his hand 
to help her to step out. ‘ Hush!” 
Then, making a little effort over him- 
self, he added, “‘ We are to have time, 
I hope, to talk over old stories quietly 
—at our leisure—no need to go back 
in a moment from the present to the 
past.” 

“ Nearly forty years—it’s a long way 
to go back,’’ she said. ‘ We've grown 
old folks; but it’s better to take our 
time and talk it all over quietly, as 
you say. Yes, yes, quietly ; that is by 
far the best way.” 

Mrs. Lenny nodded till her bonnet 
seemed to fill all the atmosphere with 
pink mists of reflection, and laughed, 
filling the air with reverberations of 
sound, just as her bonnet did with 
flickerings of coloured light ; but she 
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did not throw her arms round him in 
sisterly salutation ; this was something 
saved at least. 

Then he led her in ceremoniously 
to the great drawing-room, which was 
carefully shaded and cool and luxu- 
rious after the blaze outside. It was 
sweet with great bowls of late roses, 
full of flowers of every kind—a stately 
room such as Mrs. Lenny was not accus- 
tomed to see. She stopped short with 
a cry of admiration. 

“What a lovely place! What a 
beautiful—beautiful house!” Then 
she put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
“To think, poor dear, who might have 
been the mistress of it all!” she said. 

Sir William cast an alarmed glance 
behind him, but his wife was too far 
off to hear. 

“You must recollect,” he said, 
“that then I had no house at all— 
no place to make—any one the mis- 
tress of. I never expected then to be 
master here.” 

Mrs. Lenny sat down and wiped her 

eyes. 
M It is a beautiful house,” she said. 
“T’ve been into the park, and seen a 
great deal; and when I think of all 
that’s come and gone, when I re- 
member that you were nothing but 
a poor man, Will Markham, just as 
poor as all the rest of us—and to see 
you now, like a prince, with your lovely 
wife, and her sweet family—oh! I 
know you'll forgive me, my dear lady ; 
if your heart is as sweet as your face, 
you'll forgive me; but I can’t help 
thinking that what is given to one is 
taken from another ; and of them that 
never had a chance of happiness—them 
that are dead and gone—and the place 
where they might have been—remem- 
bers them no more.” 

Lady Markham, who could not shut 
her heart to any distress, came and sat 
down by her and took her hand. 

“I know what you mean,” she said. 
“When I have any sorrow it always 
comes upon me afresh in a new 
place.” 

How far she was from knowing what 
her visitor meant ! 

No. 242.—vou, xL1. 
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Mrs. Lenny looked up surprised. 
Then two big honest tears burst out 
of her eyes, and her whole face lighted 
up with a smile. 

“You are a darling,” she said, 
seizing Lady Markham’s soft hand in 
both of hers, “ witha heart as feeling ! 
But Iam not crying for anything in 
particular, my dear—only out of ex- 
citement, and the strangeness of 
everything. You must not be so sorry 
for me.” 

Here Colonel Lenny interposed, and 
pointed out to Lady Markham the tea- 
table which was awaiting her. 

“ Give her a big cup, my dear lady ; 
that is what makes Katey happy,” he 
said. ‘‘ What would she be without 
her tea? We men take something 
stronger, I don’t deny it; but we’re 
not so dependent upon anything. I 
could live without my smoke, and I 
could live without my drink—times 
have been when I’ve lived without eat- 
ing, too; but I can’t fancy my wife 
without a tea-pot.” 

“Not altogether without eating, I 
hope. Take some cake now,” said 
Lady Markham, smiling, “to make 
amends.” 

“‘T will have the cake—but yes, alto- 
gether without eating—for as long as 
it lasted—that was two days ; the time 
is apt to feel long when you’ve nothing 
toeat. I’ve always thought the more 
of breakfast and dinner and all the 
little bits of ornamental eating and 
drinking that we make no account of, 
since then. Oh, I’ve told all about 
it to the boys. 1’m getting to an end 
of my stories,” said the colonel. 
“Roland begins to know them better 
than I; he says, ‘That’s not how you 
told it before.’ That boy is as sharp 
as a needle; he’s the one you should 
make a lawyer of, my dear lady. Now 
Harry's a born soldier; he’s up to 
everything that wants doing with the 
hands. Put him before a lion, and 
he’ll face it, that little fellow ; and he 
takes in every word you say to him. 
But Roland, by Jove, cross-examines 
you as if you were in a witness-box : 
‘ You said so-and-so before,’ or ‘ How 
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could you do that when you had just 
done so-and-so?’ He’s as keen as an 
east wind.” 

“That is a very biting metaphor,” 
said Lady Markham ; but it did not 
occur to her that the colonel was talk- 
ing against time to beguile her atten- 
tion and keep the conversation which 
was going on at the other side of the 
room undisturbed. There it was Sir 
William who was serving Mrs. Lenny 
with the tea his wife had poured 
out. 

“She knows nothing,” he said, in a 
low tone. “I did not think it was 
worth while telling her. For God’s 
sake do not let her surprise it now.” 

“T wouldn’t if I could help it, 
Will; but the boy—there’s the boy.” 

“What boy? You mean Philip’s 
boy ?” 

Mrs. Lenny put out her hand and 
grasped his. 

“ Haven’t you heard? Philip’s dead, 
and the property all sold up, and 
nothing left for one belonging to him. 
He never learnt, like the rest of us, to 
scrape and save. It’s all gone—every 
penny. There was not so much to 
begin with, when you think upon it ; 
and there he is, without a sou.” 

“ My God!” said Sir William under 
his breath. He was not a man given 
to oaths, but he was suddenly over- 
whelmed by the danger that over- 
shadowed him which he had not 
thought of before. The evil he had 
feared was as nothing in comparison. 
He grew pale to his very finger-nails. 
‘This is why you have come to me?” 
he said. 

“Nothing but that—do I want to 
bother you? but /e must be thought 
of, too. Will, the boy must not lose 
his rights.” 

“ He must be provided for,”’ said the 
baronet, gloomily; “but he has no 
rights.” 

“Will! do you mean to bring his 
mother out of her grave? No rights! 
We came in friendship, but we'll go in 
anger if there is any meaning in you 
to disown the boy.” 

“T cannot say any more now,” said 
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Sir William, hastily. 
Lenny to-night.” 

“1 don’t put my faith in Lenny for 
that matter. Will, you must satisfy 
me.”’ 

“T will, I will, Katey! 
sake no more.” 

Alice had come up to them in her 
easy grace of youth. She heard, if not 
the words, yet the tone in which they 
were said ; and her father got up hastily 
and got behind the stranger to whom 
he was speaking so seriously, but who 
smiled upon the girl from her great 
chair. 

“Come and talk to me, my pretty,” ' 
Mrs. Lenny said. ‘“ Your father and 
I have been reminding each other of 
things we had both forgotten, and 
they’re not such pleasant things as 
you. Come and cheer us up, my 
bonnie dear.” 

Lady Markham was very well con- 
tent to see the close conversation that 
was going on between her husband and 
this new guest. It took @ great burden 
off her mind. This time she had made 
no mistake—the claim of the old 
friendship was real. No suspicion 
of any kind entered her thoughts. 
She leaned back in her chair with a 
grateful sense of relief, and felt glad 
that she had sent orders by Brown 
that Mrs. Lenny was to be put into 
one of the best rooms, thus promoting 
the colonel too. There remained only 
one little difficulty : Mrs. Lenny’s pink 
bonnet was a very fine article indeed, 
but she could not come to dinner in 
it. Where was she to find a toilette 
for the evening, since all her luggage, 
Lady Markham knew, consisted of a 
bag which she had left with the lodge- 
keeper? Lady Markham herself was 
somewhat particular about dress. She 
wondered privately what it would be 
best to do, as she leant back in her 
chair and listened to the colonel talk- 
ing of Roland and Harry. She must 
put on, she concluded, the plainest 
article in her wardrobe, that Mrs. 
Lenny might not feel uncomfortable, 
and she must give Alice a hint to 
do the same. Thus the alarming 
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sensations aroused by this meeting 
subsided, to all appearance. 

“Yes, you did quite right; they 
are old friends, very old friends,” Sir 
William said from his dressing-room, 
in answer to his wife’s question. ‘ Did 
I never tell you I spent two years in 
Barbadoes? Indeed I suppose I had 
almost forgotten myself. My uncle 
had left some property there, and 
not being of much consequence then I 
was sent out to look after it. It came 
to nothing, like most West Indian 
property. The Gavestons were a family 
of handsome girls. I—saw a good deal 
of them ; most of the young English- 
men who were there frequented their 
house, Lenny among the rest. I 
scarcely recollected his name; but 
Katey Gaveston of course I was bound 
to know.” 

“She implied, I think, that there 
once had been some—flirtation be- 
tween you,” said Lady Markham, with 
a smile. 

“ Ah!” said Sir William—his voice 
sounded harsher than usual, though 
he was painfully civil and ready to 
explain—“ perhaps there might have 
been—something. It is nearly forty 
years ago—it is not of much conse- 
quence to any one now.” 

“ No—you don’t think I mind,” she 
said, this time with a soft laugh. But 
he did not respond. He had not 
finished dressing, and fe was very 
particular in his attire. His wife had 
taken a slight liberty, she felt, in dis- 
turbing him. Did she not know that 
he liked perfect tranquillity in that 
moment of preparation for dinner? 
It would not have occurred to him to 
put on a black neck-tie, or change the 
usual solemn dignity of his appearance, 
on account of any visitor. Lady Mark- 
ham was glad that her own very 
simple dress escaped notice, at least. 

The other pair meanwhile were com- 
paring notes in their rooms, where 
Mrs. Lenny’s preparations for dinner 
were by no means so simple as Lady 
Markham had supposed. The bag, on 
being opened, had proved to contain 
what she called ‘fan evening body,” 
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much trimmed with lace and ribbons. 
She regarded this article with great 
complacency as she pinned the ribbons 
across her bosom. 

“T hope you don’t feel that you've 
any call to be ashamed of your wife, 
Lenny,” she said. “I hope I’m fit to 
sit down with my lady, or the Queen 
herself if she were to think of asking 
us. There’s the good of a real, excellent 
black silk, it does for anything; in 
the morning it’s one dress, in the even- 
ing it’s another. My Lady Markham 
will think I have trunks full when she 
sees me. She's a sweet woman; I 
thought so before, but I think so 
more than ever now, to see the hand- 
some room she’s put us in. That 
proves her sense. She can see I’m not 
one of the common sort. She doesn’t 
know anything about the connection, 
and she sha’n't know it through me, 
to vex her, the pretty dear. She 
doesn’t even know he was ever in the 
island. After all, it’s a long time 
ago. She shall never hear a word of 
it through me.” 

“That would be all very well,” said 
the colonel, “if there was only you 
and I; but you forget there’s another 
to think of.” 

“T don’t forget ; but there’s a deal 
more to think of than I supposed. 
Why shouldn’t he stay where he is? 
It’s the life he’s used to. And what 
would he do here? Money will never 
be wanting ; and a little money would 
make him a great man where he is. 
Don’t interrupt me with your reasons, 
Lenny. He’s my flesh and blood, not 
yours; and I won’t do it, I haven't 
the heart to do it. A lovely woman, 
and a pretty family as you could see. 
Don’t you know there’s the heir grown 
up—Paul they call him? If it had 
been but a small boy I shouldn’t have 
minded. And the other, what does he 
know about it! It can’t hurt him, 
what he doesn’t know. And he isn’t 
at an age to change his habits. He’s 
no lad—he’s a man as old as you 
or I.” 

‘“*Twenty years younger, and more.” 

“What's twenty years ?”’ said Mrs. 
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Lenny, indignantly. “He's not an 
old man, if you please, but neither is 
he young. He’sa man at his best— 
or his worst, perhaps. We haven't 
seen him since he was a boy. All's 
fixed and settled about him. And to 
change his country, and his condition, 
and his way of living all in a moment ! 
—who could do that! scarcely the 
best man that ever was. He wouldn't 
know how to behave; he wouldn’t 
understand what was expected of him. 
He'd be miserable—and so would the 
others too.” 

“T can’t argue with you, Katey,” 
said her husband ; “‘ you're so used to 
having your own way. I won't at- 
tempt to argue with you; but I know 
what's justice—and justice must surely 
be the best.” 

“Oh, justice!” cried the colonel’s 
wife, ‘where do you find it in this 
world? Is it justice that you're only 
lieutenant-colonel of a West India 
regiment, when you ought to have 
been a general in the army? Don't 
speak tome. I know you better than 
any one else does, and when I say 
that’s what you’re fit for you may be 
sure I’m not flattering. Does a man 
get flattery from his wife? We may 
get justice in another world, and I for 
one hope for it; but not here. And 
here’s just a case where justice would 
do more harm than good. It would do 
harm to both sides, and punish every- 
body. It would be real injustice and 
cruelty, and all that’s bad; and would 
you be the one to force it—and I to re- 
commend it? No, no; I tell youno!” 

“T can't argue with you, Katey,” 
her husband repeated. ‘“ Haveit your 
own way. It’s not my flesh and blood, 
as you say, but yours. Butif it turns 
out badly, and you repent after ba 

“Bless us all,” cried Mrs. Lenny, 
starting to her feet, “there’s the 
dinner bell! ” 

** T would advise you to put your cap 
on straight,” was all the colonel said. 

When this couple entered the dining- 
room, Mrs. Lenny felt proudly that 





she had achieved one of the suc- 
cesses of her life. Lady Markham 
looking up at her as she marched in 
on her husband’s arm, with flowers 
rustling on her cap and lace on her 
shoulders, gave one look of bewildered 
admiration, Mrs. Lenny thought, then 
glanced at Alice to communicate her 
wonder. (“I knew she'd think I'd 
broyght my whole wardrobe,” she said 
to the colonel after, “and for that 
matter, that is fit to be seen, so I 
have.”) The “evening body,” the 
lace, and the ribbons took Lady 
Markham altogether by surprise ; and 
it cannot be said that her own simple 
toilet was appreciated by her visitor. 
But Mrs. Lenny was very kind after 
dinner, and explained the simple arti- 
fice to her hostess, by way of giving 
a lesson to one of the best dressed 
of women. 

“ You look very nice in your muslin, 
my dear,” she said, “and so does that 
pretty darling, that would look well 
in anything; but when you come to 
my time of life it makes a difference ; 
and roaming about from place to place 
how could I have room for muslins? 
not to say that washing is a ruination. 
I have one evening body made with 
good black silk. It costs a little 
more at the time, but what does that 
matter? And there you are, both for 
morning and evening, quite set up.” 

“Tt isa very admirable plan, I am 
sure,” Lady Markham said, with great 
seriousness, checking with a look the 
laugh that was in Alice’s eyes. The 
children were in the drawing-room, 
all four of them, very ready to make 
friends with their beloved colonel’s wife. 

“‘T feel as if I had something to do 
with them. I feel as if I were their 
grandmother, though I never had a 
child of my own,” she said. Thus 
everything went harmoniously in the 
drawing-room, though the ladies were 
all a little curious to know what kept 
the gentlemen so long over their wine. 
Sir William’s coffee grew cold ; he had 
never been known to be so late before. 


To be continued, 
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THE RUSSIAN GIPSIES. 


MOSCOW. 


I wap no friends in Moscow to 
direct me where to find gipsies en 


famille, and the inquiries which I 


made of chance acquaintances simply 
convinced me that the world at large 
was as ignorant of their ways as it 
was prejudiced against them. At last 
the good-natured old porter of our hotel 
told me in his rough Baltic German 
how to meet these mysterious minstrels 
to advantage. ‘“‘You must take a 
sleigh,” he said, “and go out to Pe- 
trovka. That is a place in the country 
where there are grand cafés at con- 
siderable distance one from the other. 
Pay the driver three roubles for four 
hours. Enter a café, call for some- 
thing to drink, listen to the gipsies 
singing, and when they pass round a 
plate, put some money init. That’s 
all.” This was explicit, and at ten 
o'clock in the evening I hired a sleigh 
and went. 

If the cold which I had experienced 
in the general’s troika in Saint Peters- 
burg might be compared to a moderate 
rheumatism, that which I encountered 
in the sleigh outside the walls of Mos- 
cow on Christmas Eve, 1876, was like 
a fierce gout. The ride was in all 
conscience Russian enough to have its 
ending among gipsies, Tartars, or Cos- 
sacks. To go at a headlong pace over 
the creaking snow behind an istvostshik, 
named Vassili, the round cold moon 
overhead, church-spires tipped with 
great inverted golden turnips in the 
distance, and this on a night when the 
frost seemed almost to scream in its 
intensity, is as much of a sensation in 
the suburbs of Moscow as it could be 
out on the steppes. A few wolves, 


more or less, make no difference—and 
even wolves come sometimes within 
three hours’ walk of the Kremlin. 
Et ego inter lupos—I too have been 
among wolves in my time, by night, 
and thought nothing of such rides 
compared to the one I had when I 
went gipsying from Moscow. 

In half-an-hour Vassili brought me 
to a house which I entered. A “ proud 
porter,’ a vast creature in uniform 
suggestive of embassies and kings’ 
palaces, relieved me of my shuba, and 
I found my way into a very large and 
high hall, brilliantly lighted as if for 
a thousand guests, while the only 
occupants were four couples “ spoon- 
ing” sans géne, one in each corner, and 
a small party of men and girls drink- 
ing in the middle. I called a waiter ; 
he spoke nothing but Russian, and 
Russian is of all languages the most 
useless to him who only speaks it “a 
little.’’ A little Arabic, or even a 
little Chippeway, I have found of great 
service, but a fair vocabulary and 
weeks of study of the grammar are of 
no avail in a country where even men 
of gentlemanly appearance turn away 
with childish impatience the instant 
they detect the foreigner, resolving 
apparently that they cannot and will 
not understand him. In matters like 
this the ordinary Russian is more im- 
patient and less intelligent than any 
Oriental, or even Red Indian. The 
result of my interview with the waiter 
was that we were soon involved in 
the completest misunderstanding on 
the subject of gipsies. The question 
was settled by reference to a fat 
and fair damsel, one of the “ spoons ” 
already referred to, who spoke German. 
She explained to me that as it was 
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Christmas Eve no gipsies would be 
there, or at any other café. This was 
disappointing. I called Vassili, and he 
drove on to another “ garden,” deeply 
buried in snow. 

When I entered the rooms at this 
place, I perceived at a glance that 
matters had mended. There was the 
hum of many voices, the perfume of 
much tea and many papiross or ciga- 
rettes, with a prompt sense of society 
and of enjoyment. I was dazzled at 
first by the glare of the lights, and 
could distinguish nothing unless it was 
that the numerous company regarded 
me with utter amazement. For it was 
an “off night,” when no business was 
expected, few were there save “ pro- 
fessionals” and their friends, and I 
was manifestly an unexpected intruder 
on Bohemia, As luck would have it, 
that which I believed was the one 
worst night in the year to find the 
gipsy minstrels proved to be the ex- 
ceptional occasion when they only were 
assembled, and I had hit upon it. All 
of this struck me pleasantly enough as 
I looked around, for I knew that at a 
touch the spell would be broken, and 
with one word I should have the 
warmest welcome from all. I had 
literally not one speaking acquaint- 
ance within a thousand miles, and 
yet here was a room crowded with 
gay and festive strangers, whom the 
slightest utterance would convert into 
friends. 

Iwas not disappointed. Seeking for 
a beginning, I saw a young man of 
gentlemanly appearance, well dressed, 
and with a mild and amiable air. 
Speaking to him in German, I asked 
the very needless question if there 
were any gipsies present. 

“You wish to hear them sing?” he 
inquired. 

“TI do not. I only want to talk 
with one—with any one.” 

He appeared to be astonished, but 
pointing to a handsome, slender young 
lady, a very dark brunette, elegantly 
attired in black silk, said— 

“ There is one.” 


The Russian Gipsies. 


I stepped across to the girl, who 
rose to meet me. I said nothing for a 
few seconds, but looked at her intently, 
and then asked— 

** Rakessa tu Romanes, miri pen ?” 
“Do you talk Rommany, my sister ?” 

She gave one deep long glance of 
utter astonishment — drew one long 
breath, and, with a cry of delight and 
wonder, said— 

** Romanichal !”’ 

That word awoke the entire company, 
and with it they found out who the 
intruder was. ‘‘ Then might you hear 
them cry aloud—‘The Moringer is 
here! ’’’—for I began to feel like the 
long lost lord returned, so warm was 
my welcome. They flocked around 
me ; they cried aloud in Rommany, 
and one good-natured, smiling man, 
who looked like a German gipsy, 
mounting a chair, waved a guitar by 
its neck high in the air as a signal 
of discovery to those at a distance, 
repeating rapidly— 

** Avakai, avakai, Romanichal !” 
** Come here—here’s a gipsy !” 

And they came, dark and light, 
great and small, and got round me 
and shook hands, and held to my 
arms, and asked where I came from, 
and how I did, and if it wasn’t jolly, 
and what would I take to drink, and 
said how glad they were to see me; 
and when conversation flagged for an 
instant, somebody said to his next 
neighbour, with an air of wisdom— 
“ American Rommany,” and every- 
body repeated it with delight. Then 
it occurred to the guitarist and the 
young lady that we had better sit 
down. So my first acquaintance and 
discoverer, whose name was Liubasha, 
was placed, in right of pre-emption, at 
my right hand, the belle des belles, Miss 
Sarsha, at my left, a sprinkling of 
damsels all around these, and then 
three or four circles of gipsies of 
different ages and tints standing up, 
surrounded us all. In the outer ring 
were several fast-looking and pretty 
Russian or German blonde girls, 
whose mission it is, I believe, to dance 
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—and flirt—with visitors, and a few 
gentlemanly-looking Russians — vieux 
garcons—evidently of the kind who 
are at home behind the scenes, and 
who knew where to come to enjoy 
themselves. Altogether there must 
have been about fifty present, and I 
soon observed that every word I uttered 
was promptly repeated, while every 
eye was fixed on me. 

I could converse in Rommany with 
the guitarist, and without much diffi- 
culty, but with the charming, heedless 
young ladies, I had as much trouble to 
talk as with their sisters in Saint 
Petersburg. The young gentleman 
already referred to, to whom in my 
fancy I promptly gave the Offen- 
bachian name of Prince Paul, trans- 
lated whenever there was a misun- 
derstanding, and in a few minutes 
we were all intimate. Miss Sarsha, 
who had a slight cast in one of her 
wild black eyes, which added some- 
thing to the gipsiness and roguery of 
her smiles, and who wore in a ring 
a large diamond, which seemed as if 
it might be the right eye in the wrong 
place, was what is called an earnest 
young lady, with plenty to say and 
great energy wherewith to say it. 
What with her eyes, her diamond, 
her smiles, and her tongue, she con- 
stituted altogether a fine specimen of 
irrepressible fireworks, and Prince 
Paul had enough to do in facilitating 
conversation. There was no end to 
his politeness, but it was an impossible 
task for him now and then promptly to 
carry over a long sentence from Ger- 
man to Russian, and he would give it 
up like an invincible conundrum, with 
the patient smile and head-wag and 
hand-wave of an amiable Dundreary. 
Yet I began to surmise a mystery 
even in him. More than once he 
inadvertently betrayed a knowledge 
of Rommany, though he invariably 
spoke of his friends around in a 
patronising manner as “‘ these gipsies.’’ 
This was very odd, for in appear- 
ance he was a Gorgio of the Gorgios 
and did not seem, despite any talent 
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for languages which he might possess, 
likely to trouble himself to acquire 
Rommany while Russian would answer 
every purpose of conversation. All of 
this was, however, explained to me 
afterwards. 

“ Prince Paul” again asked me if I 
had come out to hear a concert. I 
said, ‘‘No—that I had simply come 
out to see my brothers and sisters and 
talk with them, just as I hoped they 
would come to see me if I were in my 
own country.” This speech produced 
a most favourable impression, and 
there was, in a quiet way, a little 
private conversation among the leaders, 
after which Prince Paul said to me, in 
a very pleasant manner, that “ these 
gipsies” being delighted at the visit 
from the gentleman from a distant 
country, would like to offer me a song 
in token of welcome. To this I an- 
swered, with many thanks, that such 
kindness was more than I had ex- 
pected, for I was well aware of the 
great value of such a compliment from 
singers whose fame had reached me 
even in America. It was evident that 
my grain of a reply did not fall upon 
stony ground, for 1 never was among 
people who seemed to be so quickly 
impressed by any act of politeness, 
however trifling. A bow, a squeeze of 
the hand, a smile, or a glance, would 
gratify them, and this gratification 
their lively black eyes expressed in the 
most unmistakable manner. 

So we had the song, wild and won- 
derful like all of its kind, given with 
all that delightful abandon which 
attains perfection only among gipsies. 
I had enjoyed the singing in Saint 
Petersburg, but there was a Jaisser 
aller, a completely gay spirit, in this 
Christmas-eve gipsy-party in Moscow 
which was much more “ whirling 
away.” For at Dorot the gipsies had 
been on exhibition ; here at Petrovka 
they were frolicking en famille with a 
favoured guest—a Rommany rye from 
a far land to astonish and delight— 
and he took good care to let them 
feel that they were achieving a 








splendid success, for I declared many 
times that it was butsi shukdr, or very 
beautiful. Then I called for tea and 
lemon, and after that, the gipsies sung 
for their own amusement, Miss Sarsha, 
as the incarnation of fun and jollity, 
taking the lead, and making me join 
in. Then the crowd made way, and 
in the space appeared a very pretty 
little girl in the graceful old gipsy 
Oriental dress. This child danced 
charmingly indeed, in a style strik- 
ingly like that of the Almeh of Egypt, 
but without any of the erotic expres- 
sions which abound in Eastern panto- 
mime. This little Rommany girl was 
to me enchanting, being altogether 
unaffected and graceful. It was evi- 
dent that her dancing, like the singing 
of her elder sisters, was not an art 
which had been drilled in by instruc- 
tion. They had fallen into it in in- 
fancy, and perfected themselves by 
such continual practice, that what 
they did was as natural as walking 
or talking. When the dancing was 
over, I begged that the little girl 
would come to me, and kissing her 
tiny gipsy hand, I said : ‘‘ Spassibo tute 
kamli, eto hi butsi shukdr’’—“ Thank 
you, dear ; that is very pretty,” with 
which the rest were evidently pleased. 
I had observed among the singers, at 
a little distance, a very remarkable 
and rather handsome old woman—a 
good study for an artist—and she, as 
I also noticed, had sung with a power- 
ful and clear voice. “She is our 
grandmother,” said one of the girls. 
Now, as every student of gipsies knows, 
the first thing to do in England or 
Germany, on entering a tent-gipsy 
encampment, is to be polite to ‘‘the 
old woman.” Unless you can win her 
good opinion you had better be gone. 
The Russian city Roms have appa- 
rently no such fancies. On the road, 
however, life is patriarchal, and the 
grandmother is a power to be feared. 
As a fortune-teller she isa witch, ever 
at warfare with the police-world ; she 
has a bitter tongue and is quick to 
wrath. This was not the style or 
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fashion of the old gipsy singer ; but 
as soon as I saw the puri babali dye, 
I requested that she would shake 
hands with me, and by the impression 
which this created I saw that the 
Rommany of the city had not lost all 
the feelings of the road. 

I spoke of -Waramoff’s beautiful 
song of the Krasneya Sarafan, which 
Miss Sarsha began at once to warble. 
The characteristic of Russian gipsy 
girl voices is a peculiarly delicate 
metallic tone—like that of the two 
silver bells of the tower of Ivan 
Velikoi when heard from afar — yet 
always marked with fineness and 
strength. This is sometimes startling 
in the wilder effects, but it is always 
agreeable. These Moscow gipsy girls 
have a great name in their art, and it 
was round the shoulders of one of 
them-—for aught I know it may have 
been Sarsha’s great-grandmother — 
that Catalani threw the cashmere 
shawl which had been given to her 
by the Pope, as “‘to the best singer 
in the world.” “It is not mine by 
right,” said the generous Italian ; “ it 
belongs to the gipsy.” 

The gipsies were desirous of learn- 
ing something about the songs of their 
kindred in distant lands, and though 
no singer I did my best to please them, 
the guitarist easily improvising ac- 
companiments, while the girls joined 
in, As all were in a gay mood, faults 
were easily excused, and the airs were 
much liked, Miss Tuckey’s lyrics, set 
by Virginia Gabriel, being even more 
admired in Moscow than in Saint 
Petersburg, @ propos of which I may 
mention that when I afterwards 
visited the gipsy family in their own 
home, the first request from Sarsha 
was, “ Lto gilyo rya!”»—“ That song, 
sir,’’—referring to Rommany, which 
has been heard at several concerts in 
London. And so after much discus- 
sion of the affairs of Egypt, I took my 
leave amid a chorus of kind farewells. 
Then Vassili, loudly called for, re- 
appeared from some nook with his 
elegantly frosted horse, and in a few 
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minutes we were dashing homewards. 
Cold! it was as severe as in Western 
New York or Minnesota, where the 
thermometer for many days every 
winter sinks lower than in Saint 
Petersburg, but where there are no 
such incredible precautions taken as in 
the land of double windows cemented 
down, and fur-lined shubas. It is re- 
markable that the gipsies, who are 
Hindus by origin, are said to surpass 
the Russians in enduring cold; and 
there is a marvellous story told about 
a Rommany who for a wager under- 
took to sleep naked against a clothed 
Muscovite on the ice of a river during 
wn unusually cold night. In the morn- 
ing the Russian was found frozen stiff, 
while the gipsy was snoring away un- 
harmed, As we returned, I saw in the 
town something which recalled this 
story in more than one moujik, who, 
well wrapped up, lay sleeping in the 
open air, under the lee of a house. 
Passing’ through silent Moscow on the 
early Christmas morn, under the stars, 
as I gazed at the marvellous city 
which yields neither to Edinburgh, 
Cairo, nor Prague in picturesqueness, 
and thought over the strange evening 
Ihad spent among the gipsies, I felt 
as if I were in a melodrama with 
striking scenery. The pleasing finale 
was the utter amazement and almost 
speechless gratitude of Vassili at get- 
ting an extra half-rouble as an early 
Christmas gift. 

As I had received a pressing invita- 
tion from the gipsies to come again, I 
resolved to pay them a visit on Christ- 
mas afternoon in their own house if I 
could find it. Having ascertained that 
the gipsy street was in a distant 
quarter, called the Grouszini, I en- 
gaged a sleigh, standing before the 
door of the Slavanski-Bazar Hotel, 
and the usual close bargain with the 
driver was effected with the aid of a 
Russian gentleman, a stranger passing 
by, who reduced the rouble (100 ko- 
pecks) at first demanded, to seventy 
kopecks. After a very long drive we 
found ourselves in the gipsy street, 


and the istvostshik asked me “ to what 
house ¢”’ 

** T don’t know,” I replied. ‘‘ Gipsies 
live here, don’t they?” 

“ Gipsies and no others.” 

“ Well, I want to find a gipsy.”’ 

The driver laughed, and just at that 
instant I saw, as if awaiting me on 
the side walk, Sarsha, Liubasha, and 
another young lady with a good- 
looking youth, their brother. 

“This will do,” I said to the driver, 
who appeared utterly amazed at seeing 
me greeted like an old friend by the 
Zigani, but who grinned with delight, 
as all Russians of the lower class in- 
variably do, at anything like sociability 
and fraternity. The damsels were 
faultlessly attired in Russian style, 
with full fur-lined glossy black-satin 
cloaks and fine Orenberg scarfs, which 
are, I believe, the finest woollen fabrics 
in the world. The party were par- 
ticularly anxicus to know if I had 
come specially to visit them, for I have 
passed over the fact that I had also 
made the acquaintance of another very 
large family of gipsies who sang at a 
rival café, and who had also treated 
me very kindly. I was at once con- 
ducted to a house, which we entered 
in a rather gipsy way, not in front, 
but through a court, a back door, and 
up a staircase, very much in the style 
of certain dwellings in the Potteries 
in London. But having entered, I 
was led through one or two neat 
rooms, where I saw lying sound asleep 
on beds, but dressed, one or two very 
dark Rommanis, whose faces I remem- 
bered. Then we passed into a sitting- 
room, which was very well furnished. 
I observed hanging up over the chim- 
ney-piece a good collection of photo- 
graphs, nearly all of gipsies, and 
indicating that close resemblance to 
Hindus which comes out so strongly in 
such pictures, being, in fact, more 
apparent in the pictures than in the 
models ; just as the photographs of 
the old Ulfilas manuscript revealed 
curious characteristics not visible in 
the original. In the centre of the 








group was a cabinet-size portrait of 
Sarsha, and by it another of an Eng- 
lishmen of very bigh rank. I thought 
this odd, but asked no questions. 

My hosts were very kind, offering 
me promptly a rich kind of Russian 
cake, begging to know what else I would 
like to eat or drink, and apparently 
deeply concerned that I could really 
partake of nothing, as I had just come 
from luncheon. They were all light- 
hearted and gay, so that the music 
began at once, as wild and as _ be- 
witching asever. And here I observed, 
even more than before, how thoroughly 
sincere these gipsies were in their art, 
and to what a degree they enjoyed and 
were excited by their own singing. 
Here in their own home, warbling like 
birds and frolicking like children, their 
performance was even more delightful 
than it had been in the concert-room. 
There was evidently a great source of 
excitement in the fact that I must 
enjoy it far more than an ordinary 
stranger, because I understood Rom- 
many and sympathised with gipsy 
ways, and regarded them not as the 
Gaji or Gentiles do, but as brothers 
and sisters. I confess that I was 
indeed moved by the simple kindness 
with which I was treated, and I knew 
that with the wonderfully keen per- 
ception of character in which gipsies 
excel, they perfectly understood my 
liking for them. It is this ready in- 
tuition of feelings which, when it is 
raised from an instinct to an art by 
practice, enables shrewd old women 
to tell fortunes with so much skill. 

I was here introduced to the 
mother of the girls. She was a neat, 
pleasant-looking woman, of perhaps 
forty years, in appearance and man- 
ners irresistibly reminding me of some 
respectable Cuban lady. Like the 
others, she displayed an intelligent 
curiosity as to my knowledge of 
Rommany, and I was pleased at find- 
ing that she knew much more of the 
language than her childrendid. Then 
there entered a young Russian gentle- 
man, but not “Prince Paul.” He 
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, however, a very agreeable per- 
son, as all Russians can be when so 
minded, and they are always so-minded 
when they gather from information or 
conjecture the fact that the stranger 
whom they meet is of education or 
position, This young gentleman spoke 
French, and undertook the part of 
occasional translator. 

I asked Liubasba if any of them 
understood fortune-telling. 

** No—we have quite lost the art 
of dorriki.. None of us know any- 
thing about it. But we hear that you 
Rommanichals over the Black Water 
understand it. Oh, rya,” she cried, 
eagerly, “you know so much—you're 
such a deep Rommany—can’t you tell 
fortunes ?” 

“T should indeed know very little 
about Rommany ways,” I replied, 
gravely, “if I could not pen dorriki. 
But I tell you beforehand, terni pen, 
‘dorrikipen hi hokanipen,’ Little 
Sister — fortune-telling is deceiving. 
Yet what the lines say, I can read.” 

In an instant six as pretty little 
gipsy hands as I ever beheld were 
thrust before me, and I heard as many 
cries of delight. “Tell my fortune, 
vya! tell mine! and mine!” ex- 
claimed the damsels, and I complied. 
It was all very well to tell them 
there was nothing in it—they knew a 
trick worth two of that. I perceived 
at once that the faith which endures 
beyond its own knowledge was placed 
in all I said. In England the gipsy 
woman who at home ridicules her own 
fortune-telling and her dupes, still 
puts faith in a gusvert mush, or some 
‘“‘wise man,” who with crystal or 
magical apparatus professes occult 
knowledge, for she thinks that her 
own false art is an imitation of a true 
one. It is really amusing to see the 
reverence with which an old gipsy 
will look at the awful hieroglyphies in 
Cornelius Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy, 
or, better still, 7’rithemius, and, as 4 

1 In old English Rommany this is called 


dorrikin, in common ‘a dukkerin. 
Both forms are really ol 
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gift, any ordinary fortune-telling book 
is esteemed by-them beyond rubies. It 
is true that they cannot read it, but 
the precious volume is treasured like 
a fetish, and the owner is happy in the 
thought of at least possessing dark- 
some and forbidden lore, though it be 
of no earthly use to her. After all 
the kindness they had shown me, I 
could not find it in my heart to refuse 
to tell these gentle Zingari their little 
fortunes. It is not, I admit, exactly 
in the order of things that the chicken 
should dress the cook, or the Gorgio 
tell fortunes to gipsies, but he who 
wanders in strange lands meets with 
strange adventures. So, with a full 
knowledge of the legal penalties 
attached in England to palmistry and 
other conjuration, and with the then 
pending Slade case knocking heavily 
on my conscience, I proceeded to 
examine and predict. When I after- 
wards narrated this incident to the 
late G. H. Lewes, he expressed him- 
self to the effect that to tell fortunes 
to gipsies struck him as the very ne 
plus ultra of cheek. Which shows 
how extremes meet, for verily it was 
with great modesty and proper diffi- 
dence that I ventured to foretell the 
lives of these little ladies, having an 
antipathy to the practice of chiro- 
mancing as to other romancing. 

I have observed that as among men 
of great and varied culture, and of 
extensive experience, there are more 
complex and delicate shades and half- 
shades of light in the face, so in the 
palm the lines are correspondingly 
varied and broken. Take a man of 
intellect and a peasant of equal ex- 
cellence of figure according to the 
literal rules of art or of anatomy, and 
this subtle multiplicity and variety 
shows itself in the whole body in 
favour of the “gentleman,” so that it 
would almost seem as if every book 
we read is republished in the person. 
The first thing that struck me in these 
gipsy hands was the very remarkable 
fewness of the lines, their clearly de- 
fined sweep and their simplicity. In 
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every one the line of life was un- 
broken, and in fine, one might think 
from a drawing of the hand, and with- 
out knowing who its owner might be, 
that he or she was of a type of 
character unknown in most great 
European cities, a being gifted with 
special culture, and in a certain 
simple sense refined, but not endowed 
with experience in a thousand confused 
phases of life. To avoid mistakes I 
told the fortunes in French which was 
translated into Russian. I need not 
say that every word was listened to 
with earnest attention; or that the 
group of dark but young and comely 
faces as they gathered around and bent 
over would have made a good subject 
for a picture. After the girls, the 
mother must needs hear her dorriki 
also, and last of all the young Russian 
gentleman, who seemed to take as 
earnest an interest in his future as 
even the gipsies. As he alone under- 
stood French, and as he appeared to be 
un peu gaillard, and finally as the 
lines of his hand said nothing to the 
contrary, I predicted for him in detail 
a fortune in which bonnes fortunes 
were not at all wanting. I think he 
was pleased, but when I asked him if 
he would translate what I said of his 
future into Russian, he replied with a 
slight wink and a scarcely percepti- 
ble negative. I suppose he had his 
reasons. 

Then we had singing again, and 
Christopher, the brother, a wild and 
gay young gipsy, became so excited 
that while playing the guitar he also 
danced and carolled, and the sweet 
voices of the girls rose in chorus, and 
I was again importuned for the 
Rommany song, and we had alto- 
gether a very Bohemian frolic. I was 
sorry when the early twilight faded 
into night, and I was obliged, notwith- 
standing many entreaties to the con- 
trary, to take my leave. These 
gipsies had been very friendly and 
kind to me in a strange city where I 
had not an acquaintance, and where I 
had expected none. They had given 
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me of their very best—for they gave 
me songs which I can never forget, 
and which were better to me than all 
the opera could bestow. The young 
Russian, polite to the last, went bare- 
headed with me into the street, and 
hailing a sleigh-driver, began to bar- 
gain forme, In Moscow, as in other 
places, it makes a great difference in 
the fare, whether one takes a public 
conveyance from before the first hotel, 
or from a house in the gipsy quarter. 
I had paid seventy kopecks to come, 
and I at once found that my new 
friend and the driver were engaged in 
wild and fierce dispute whether I 
should pay twenty or thirty to return. 

‘*Oh, give him thirty,” I exclaimed. 
“ It’s little enough.” 

“* Non,” replied the Russian, with 
the air of a man of principles. “ // 
ne faut pas gdter ces gens-la.”” But I 
gave the driver thirty all the same 
when we got home, and thereby earned 
the usual shower of blessings. 

A few days afterwards, while going 
from Moscow to Saint Petersburg, I 
made the acquaintance of a young 
Russian noble and diplomat who was 
well informed on all current gossip, 


The Russian Gipsies, 


and learned from him some curious 
facts. The first young gentleman 
whom I had seen among the Rom- 
manies of Moscow was the son of a 
Russian prince by a gipsy mother, and 
the very noble Englishman whose 
photograph I had seen in Sarsha’s 
collection, had not long ago (as rumour 
averred) paid desperate attentions 
to the belle of the Rommanies without 
obtaining the least success. My in- 
formant did not know her name. 
Putting this and that together, I think 
it highly probable that Sarsha was the 
young lady, and that the /atcho bar, or 
diamond, which sparkled on her finger 
had been paid for with British gold, 
while the donor had gained the same 
“ unluck”’ which befell one of his type 
in the Spanish gipsy song as given by 
George Borrow. 


** Loud sang the Spanish cavalier, 
And thus his ditty ran— 

‘God send the gipsy maiden here 
But not the gipsy man.’ 


** On high arose the moon so bright, 
The gipsy ’gan to sing, 
I see a Spaniard coming here, 
1 must be on the wing.’” 


CaarLes G, LELAND. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLOUR-SENSE. 


Ir would be difficult to find another 
natural phenomenon which at the pre- 
sent time possesses so great a fascina- 
tion for people of the most diverse 
tastes and occupations as colour. And 
yet history shows that colour has by 
no means always been held in such 
high esteem as now. The Greeks, 
for reasons which will be specified in 
the course of this article, regarded it 
with eyes of indifference, and have 
contributed little to our scientific 
knowledge of it. The middle ages 
present a still greater void; and only 
with the revival of letters, when the 
senses were released from the ascetic 
ban which had so long rested on 
them, did a hearty and healthy love 
of colour begin to manifest itself in 
science, art, and literature. And the 
nearer we come to our own day, the 
more prominent colour becomes as an 
object of speculation and experiment. 
The last fifteen or twenty years are 
so remarkable in this respect that in a 
history of science they might not in- 
aptly be alluded to as the Ageof Colour. 
The problem was found to be so com- 
plex and comprehensive that a division 
of labour had to be resorted to. Goethe, 
by writing no less than a thousand 
pages on the phenomena and history 
of colour, had already endeavoured to 
break up the monopoly held by the man 
of physical science. Helmholtz next 
appeared, in the name of physiology, 
to revive and improve the theory of 
Young, and by its aid to bring to light 
many new and important facts. More 
recently, the anatomist, F. Boll, dis- 
covered the retinal purple, which 
points to the conclusion that the act 
of vision is a photo-chemical process, 
and that we do not see external objects 
directly, but only their images in the 
eye. Max Schultze had already pre- 
ceded him with the discovery of the 


difference in functions between the 
rods and the cones in the retina, 
thereby, as we shall see, enabling us 
to ascertain the condition of the colour- 
sense of prehistoric man with almost 
absolute certainty. Ever since the 
discovery was made that the examina- 
tion through the spectroscope of the 
colour of incandescent gases and metal- 
lic vapours is one of the most delicate 
methods of chemical analysis, the 
chemist and astronomer have also 
given much attention to colour. Nor 
has the naturalist remained in the 
background. By their theories of 
Sexual Selection, of protective, warn- 
ing, and imitative colours, Mr. Darwin 
and Mr. Wallace have shown what a 
valuable auxiliary colour is to the 
student of natural history in his in- 
vestigations. By a curious coincidence 
colour-blindness next became a promi- 
nent subject of discussion, just a hun- 
dred years subsequent to the time when 
the phenomenon was first recorded. 
These discussions have brought to light 
the curious fact that on an average one 
male out of every twenty is colour- 
blind, i.e. unable to discriminate all 
the principal colours of the spectrum, 
and therefore liable to confound the 
colour of a ripe strawberry with that 
of its surrounding leaves, or to make 
analogous mistakes. 

The statistical proof that such a 
large proportion of us, without being 
aware of it, have an imperfect colour- 
sense, seems curious enough to satisfy 
the most insatiate lover of sensational 
science. But the philologists, eager 
to make their contribution to the 
many-sided colour question, have now 
come forward with a theory which 
throws everything else in the shade. 
Basing their argument on the occur- 
rence in ancient literary records of 
certain peculiarities in the use or 
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absence of epithets of colour, these 
philologists would have us believe that 
the colour-sense of a// men was once 
in a rudimentary condition, from which 
it has been gradually developed within 
a period accessible to philological re- 
search. Previous to this period the 
world must then have presented to 
man the appearance of a photograph, 
or rather a good stereoscopic view. 
It was the fertile imagination of Mr. 
Gladstone that first suggested the idea 
that the organ of colour was but par- 
tially developed among the Greeks of 
the heroic age (Homer and the Homeric 
Age, 1858, vol. iii. pp. 457-500). Two 
years ago he restated his views in a 
magazine article : and that none of the 
counter-arguments hitherto advanced 
have shaken his conviction is evinced 
by his more recent summary in the 
Primer of Homer, where he still insists 
(p. 150) that Homer ‘‘ knew but little 
and vaguely of the differences of 
colour, except as approximations to 
the opposite ideas of light and dark- 
ness, both of which he grasped firmly, 
and turned very largely to poetic use. 
He never gives an epithet of colour to 
a flower ; never calls the skies blue ; 
and there is no word in the poems 
which would justify an assertion that 
he had any approach to a distinct per- 
ception either of green or blue.” 

In a lecture delivered at Frankfort 
in 1867, Dr. Lazarus Geiger adopts 
Mr. Gladstone’s theory, and extends it 
to other ancient peoples besides the 
Greeks. The same peculiarities that 
Mr Gladstone had noticed in the 
Homeric poems, Dr. Geiger found again 
in the Vedas, the Zendavesta, the Bible, 
yea, even in the Koran and the songs 
of the Edda. Dr. Geiger is even con- 
vinced that within a period open to 
the investigations of the comparative 
philologist, there has been a progress 
in the development of the colour- 
sense of man exactly corresponding 
to the scheme of the spectrum, 
from red through orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and indigo, to violet. 
The first period of colour-perception 
was the Black-red Age; then came 
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the Black-red-golden Age, and so on. 
For the sake of simplicity I shall 
overlook these additions of Geiger, and 
consider the theory simply in relation 
to the Greeks, as put forward by Mr. 
Gladstone. The nature of my argu- 
ment is such that what we find to be 
true of the Greeks must also hold in 
the case of other ancient peoples, 
mutatis mutandis. I wish to add a 
word or two, however, in regard to 
the supposed analogy between the 
colour-sense of Homer, and the pheno- 
menon known as colour-blindness, 
This analogy was timidly hinted at 
by Geiger, and has been recently made 
the subject of several communications 
to Nature by Dr. W. Pole. Accord- 
ing to this view, modern colour-blind- 
ness would be a form of reversion or 
atavism, recalling a time when all men 
were colour-blind. Dr. Pole’s argu- 
ments bear witness to an ingenuity 
worthy of a metaphysician of the 
Hegelian school; but his hypothesis 
is contradicted by numerous facts, from 
which I will select only two. It isa 
general law of evolution that in cases 
of degeneration the last and highest 
acquisitions are lost first. Now, if 
there had been within historical times 
a regular development of the colour- 
sense from red to violet, it would 
follow that a majority of colour-blind 
persons must be violet-blind. But in 
reality we find that violet-blindness is 
so infrequent that some physicians 
entirely doubt its existence, and even 
Professor Holmgren, who has examined 
thousands of persons afflicted with 
dichromatic vision, records only two 
such cases. The other fact is still more 
conclusive against Dr. Pole. It is 
well known that colour-blind persons 
chiefly fail in discriminating between 
red and green. Blue and yellow are 
seen by them as by normal persons, 
and are never confounded. If, there- 
fore, Homer had been colour-blind, he 
would yet have seen blue as we seo it ; 
and being, besides yellow, the only 
colour of which he had a distinct per- 
ception, he would certainly have made 
the most of it in his descriptions. But 
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it is precisely in regard to blue that 
not only the Homeric poems, but all 
the other ancient literary records 
referred to, present the most strik- 
ing anomaly; and hence for my part 
I cannot believe that Homer and his 
contemporaries were colour-blind. 
This, however, does not by any 
means dispose of the whole question. 
The point to be decided is this: Has 
the colour-sense of man undergone 
any sort of modification, or in any way 
been improved, since the time when 
the Homeric poems were written? 
Mr. Gladstone believes it has, and 
the grounds of his belief are these : 
(1) Homer uses only a limited number 
of colour adjectives; (2) he applies 
the same adjectives to objects which 
present to our eyes essentially different 
colours or hues; (3) he gives different 
and imcompatible colour-epithets to 
the same object ; (4) white and black 
vastly predominate over the colours 
properly so called ; and (5) slight use 
is made of colour as compared with 
other elements of beauty. These, it 
must be admitted, are very curious 
facts, and if no other explanation were 
possible besides the one proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone, his argument would seem 
plausible enough. But while admit- 
ting the facts to be correctly stated, 
I cannot admit the correctness of the 
logical inference from them, as long as 
another explanation is at hand which 
not only has the advantage of greater 
simplicity, but is much more in har- 
mony with scientific facts. Instead of 
a defective colour-sense we have only 
to assume, with Mr. Wallace, a defec- 
tive colour-nomenclature, and the 
difficulties disappear. Mr. Gladstone 
himself pomts out the paucity of the 
Homeric colour-terms ; and these, we 
must now add, were not yet sufficiently 
specialized to save from confusion. If 
we examine our own epithets of colour, 
we come across a few which appear to 
be taken from the objects to which 
they belong, such as rose, orange, 
indigo, Among the Greeks this 
practice was much more common, as 
is shown by the great number of 


words like fire-colour, wine-colour, 
straw-colour, bronze-colour, &c.; and 
such a nomenclature would naturally 
lead to confusion in language and 
ideas, since under different conditions 
natural objects do not always present 
the same appearance. The Greeks, 
moreover, had no adequate scientific 
theory of colour. Besides black and 
white, red and yellow were generally 
named as the primary colours, and 
this for no other reason, apparently, 
than because red and yellow are more 
glaring and less common than other 
colours. Green and blue were so omni- 
present in vegetation, in the sky and 
the ocean, that they were not con- 
sidered worthy of mention. Hence it 
is, that in all the most ancient literary 
records names are first invented for 
yellow and red. That this is the 
correct explanation may be seen by 
observing children, peasants, savages, 
and in short all persons whose educa- 
tion in relation to colour has been 
neglected. Glaring red and yellow 
are their favourite hues, while the 
more subdued blue of the sky, and 
the numerous delicate shades of green 
which may be observed in any forest 
of mixed trees, seem not to exist for 
them. Even in regard to red and 
yellow a great deal of confusion exists 
in the mind of modern Europeans, 
educated as well as uneducated. No- 
thing is more common than a habit of 
confounding with each other perfectly 
distinct colours, such as red, purple, 
violet, crimson, carmine, lilac, rose, 
simply because the individuals in ques- 
tion have not been taught the proper 
names of these colours with sufficient 
accuracy. Why then should we wonder 
that Homer, who lived so many years 
before Newton, Young, and Helm- 
holtz, and who had only a few abstract 
colour-terms, should have been guilty 
of some inaccuracy in his use of them ? 
That I have not exaggerated the 
confusion in the use of colour adjectives 
at the present day is proved by posi- 
tive experiments that have been 
recently made. For example, M. Del- 
boeuf asked various persons to name 
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the colour of a certain flower (Digitalis 
purpurea), and was told it was violet, 
purple, rose, lilac, and several other 
colours. Mr. R. C. A. Prior also 
records several experiments (ature, 
No. 476), in one of which forty-four 
different persons wrote down fourteen 
different names for the colour of flowers 
placed before them ; and in the other 
there were eight different names among 
twelve replies. 

That the want of a precise colour 
nomenclature affords a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the new “ Homeric ques- 
tion” is also made evident if we ex- 
amine the precisely analogous case 
afforded in our own days by the sense 
of Smell. In regard to this much- 
neglected sense we have at present 
arrived at a philological and psycho- 
logical stage closely corresponding to 
that which Homer had reached in re- 
gard to the colour-sense. Neither 
science nor popular usage has as yet 
supplied us with special and definite 
abstract terms for the various classes 
of odours which constantly affect our 
olfactory nerve. If we wish to be 
definite we have to imitate the practice 
of Homer when he speaks of wine- 
colour, fire-colour, &e. A few abstract 
words for odours we have, it is true, 
and what do we do with them? Pre- 
cisely what Homer did with the few 
abstract colour-terms which he had: 
we apply them indiscriminately to 
objects whose odours no more resemble 
each other qualitatively than did the 
objects on which Homer bestowed the 
same epithets of colour. We speak of 
the sweet scent of freshly-mown hay, 
no less than of the sweet scent of a 
pink, or of a fair maiden’s sweet 
breath; of aromatic tobacco, no less 
than aromatic incense. Now, in a 
couple of centuries or more, perhaps 
some new philological Gladstone or 
Geiger will arise, and, basing his 
arguments on our confusion in the use 
of epithets of odour, demonstrate to 
an astonished posterity that we poor 
benighted barbarians of the nineteenth 
century had a very defective sense of 
smell, and also a defective sense of 
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taste, since we could not distinguish 
between the odour of a pear and a rose, 
or the flavour of honey and a kiss, all 
of which we indiscriminately called 
“ sweet,” 

The error of supposing that the in- 
ability to correctly name an object 
implies an inability to correctly see it, 
has not been committed by philo- 
logists alone, but also by some of the 
physicians who have investigated the 
subject of colour-blindness. Dr. Favre 
believes that three millions of the in- 
habitants of France, or almost ten per 
cent, are colour-blind, while Professor 
Holmgren, Dr. Magnus, Dr. Jeffries, 
and other authorities in their respective 
countries, found less than five per cent 
of the persons examined thus afflicted. 
Shall we suppose, therefore, that Dal- 
tonism is more prevalent in France 
than in Sweden, Germany, and 
America? Not atall. The difference 
in results is entirely due to the dif- 
ferent methods used in the examination 
of subjects. The authorities last men- 
tioned class those only among the Dal- 
tonists who show by their actions in 
choosing wrong duplicates of a given 
sample from among objects of various 
colours, that they cannot physically 
distinguish between certain colours. 
But Dr. Favre, as pointed out by 
Professor Holmgren in his admirable 
recent work on colour-blindness, tests 
his subjects by asking them to name 
the colours of various objects placed 
before them, and bases his decision on 
the answer given. It is evident that 
with such a method many must be put 
down as colour-blind who are perfectly 
competent to see the difference between 
any two colours, but who, from want 
of experience and training, do not 
know when to use the word purple and 
when violet, or orange, and so forth. 
It would be difficult to find a better 
illustration than this of the exactly ana- 
logous mistake made by Mr. Gladstone 
in his diagnosis of the Homeric colour- 
sense. And there are two very im- 
portant lessons which philologists may 
learn from this :—First, that sensa- 
tions and ideas often exist for untold 
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ages before special epithets are in- 
vented for them ; and secondly, that 
there are some problems of philosophy 
while lie beyond the field of vision of 
the comparative philologist. 

If, therefore, Max Miiller’s state- 
ment, that all philosophy of the future 
will be exclusively philosophy of lan- 
ruage, could be substantiated, we could 
never hope to solve the problem when 
the colour-sense first made its appear- 
ance. Philology is altogether incom- 
netent to settle the matter. Nor, of 
course, do I claim that the preceding 
remarks absolutely prove that the 
organ of colour three thousand years 
wo was so fully developed as it is now. 
Our result, so far, is negative, although, 
certainly, the presumption is decidedly 
in our favour. But we must now 
inquire if there are any positive facts 
which enable us to infer that the 
colour-sense of primitive man was 
equal to our own in physical develop- 
ment. It has been suggested by Mr. 
Wallace and others, that since we now 
know ‘‘that both flowers and fruits 
have become diversely coloured in 
adaptation to the visual power of 
insects, birds, and mammals,” the 
wigin of the colour-sense must be 
placed lower in the scale of life than 
man, so that it would follow that 
“man’s perception of colour, in the time 
of Homer, was little, if any, inferior 
to what it is now.” Let us see what 
this argument amounts to. 

Certainly few scientific theories rest 
ona more secure basis than that first 
pat forward by Mr. Darwin in regard 
to the agency of birds and insects in 
stimulating the development of bril- 
liant colours in flowers. He discovered 
that for many species of plants it is a 
great advantage to be fertilized with 
the pollen of other individuals of the 
same species rather than their own 
pollen. This cross-fertilization is 
secured in two different ways, either 
through the agency of the wind or of 
birds and insects. Now he found— 
and this is the important point—that 
in all those plants which are wind-fer- 
tilized, colour is absent, and exists only 
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in those cases where cross-fertilization 
is accomplished through the visits of 
birds and insects. In many of these 
plants the most complex and wonderful 
arrangements are found for facilitating 
cross and preventing self-fertilization, as 
well as for keeping away “ unbidden 
guests,”’ 7.e. wingless visitors who would 
eat the nectar without paying for it 
by promoting the cause of cross-fer- 
tilization. Primarily, of course, what 
attracts the birds and insects to these 
flowers is the pollen and the honey 
secreted by them, as a sort of bait. 
But some sort of a signal is needed to 
attract the winged visitors from a 
distance; and such signals are the 
coloured petals. Accordingly, those 
flowers which through spontaneous 
variation possess colours of greater 
brilliancy than their rivals, gain an 
advantage over them for their off- 
spring ; and this ultimately leads to 
the predominance of gaily-coloured 
over dull-coloured flowers. This chain 
of reasoning leaves no doubt whatso- 
ever that at least some species of 
animals must possess a more or less 
refined chromatic sense, enabling them 
to distinguish petals of various colours 
from green leaves. 

Not so unconditionally can we ac 
cept as evidence in our favour the 
other theory of Mr. Darwin, that of 
Sexual Selection, which was framed to 
account for the brilliant colours and 
other ornaments of many species of 
Against this theory, at least 
in so far as it relates to colour, Mr. 
Wallace has recently advanced such 
weighty objections that it will be 
safest to leave it alone for the present.’ 
Mr. Wallace maintains that colour is 
a normal product in the integuments 


animals. 


1 Mr. Grant Allen, in his interesting work 
Colour-Sense, endeavours to defend 
Sexual Selection by limiting its sphere to 
those animals whose taste for colour had 
already been de veloped by the bright hues 
of flowers and fruits, their habitual food. But 
I fail to see that he satisfactorily answers Mr. 
Wallace’s objections, since he does not suffi- 
ciently bear in mind the fatal fact that in 
the majority of cases the gaily-coloured males 
themselves, and not the females, make the 
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of animals, varying in brilliancy with 
the health and vigour of the males, so 
that the females by simply selecting, 
or rather yielding to the most vigorous 
of the males, unconsciously bring 
about the result which Mr. Darwin 
attributes to their deliberate choice 
and aesthetic love of colour. Accord- 
ing to this view colour would have a 
sexual value only in so far as it 
renders the individuals endowed with 
it more conspicuous than others. Ir- 
respective of the large number of facts 
adduced by Mr. Wallace, his theory 
has this in its favour, that it demands 
of birds simply the power of physically 
distinguishing colours, while Sexual 
Selection would force us to assume 
that some birds, as peahens, birds of 
paradise, and humming-birds, have a 
most exquisitely refined aesthetic taste 
for colour and its harmonies, such as 
even among the most civilized races of 
man at the present day is of very rare 
occurrence. 

No such objections apply to the 
theories which Mr. Wallace himself 
has advanced to account for cer- 
tain peculiarities in the variation of 
colour in animals. Two of these 
theories, at least, have as secure a 
basis as that of cross-fertilization. As 
I may take for granted that Mr. 
Wallace’s admirable essays on colour 
are still fresh in the reader’s memory, 
I need not say anything here in ex- 
planation of his views on protective, 
warning, and imitative colours, except 
that they supply us with additional 
indubitable evidence of the existence 
of a colour-sense among the lower 
animals. But now I wish to point 
out an objection to the use which has 
been made of this evidence to determine 
the question of the development of the 
colour-sense of man, Brilliant colours 
in the animal kingdom are more or less 
confined to the inhabitants of the air, 
being particularly noticeable in the 


selection, while even in those cases where 
the females are known to exercise a choice, 


there is no evidence that the peculiarities of 


colouration in the male have anything to do 
with the matter. 
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plumage of birds. Mammals do not 
take part in the process of cross-fer- 
tilization, nor do their integuments 
ever approach the plumage of birds in 
ornamental colouring. ‘ We do not,” 
says Mr. Darwin, “in this class meet 
with the splendid red, blue, yellow, 
and green tints, so common with male 
birds and many other animals.” It 
appears, therefore, not improbable 
that birds may have a more perfect 
colour-sense than mammals. Mr. 
Wallace somewhere remarks, though 
with some hesitation, that this is 
indeed “just possible ;” but I shall 
directly show with reference to the 
anatomical structure of the retina of 
birds, that it is not simply “‘ just possi- 
ble,” but almost absolutely certain that 
their colour-sense is superior to that of 
mammals, and perhaps even of man 
himself. If this be true, it is clear 
that we are not entitled to the infer- 
ence that, since birds already have a 
well-developed sense of colour, there- 
fore prehistoric man must have been 
similarly endowed. Such an inference 
would rest on the erroneous notion 
that the higher types of animals 
must be superior, or at least equal, 
to the lower in the development 
of all their faculties —a notion 
which is contradicted by numerous 
facts of comparative psychology, such 
as the intellectual and social superiority 
of ants over most birds and mammals, 
and the superiority of many of the 
lower animals to man in the acuteness 
of their senses of smell, sight, and 
hearing. It must also be kept in 
mind that the colour-sense is of much 
greater importance to birds than to 
mammals, for various reasons, the 
most important of which is, that birds 
on the wing are obliged to discern 
objects at immense distances: and it 
can be shown by means of a simple ex- 
periment that the colour of an object 
can be distinguished at a much greater 
distance than its exact outlines. What 
then is to prevent us from supposing 
that, owing to the effects of continued 
use, the colour-sense of birds hasreached 
a high degree of perfection, while 
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mammals, including man, again lost 
their early acquisition, not to regain 
it until a few thousand years ago, as 
our philologists would have us believe? 
It must be frankly admitted that 
natural history unaided is as incom- 
petent to crack the nut as philology 
has been shown to be. 

Fortunately there is still another 
avenue by which the problem can be 
approached, and on it we must now 
bring forward our heavy artillery, 
which we borrow for the occasion from 
the head-quarters of comparative ana- 
tomy. It may seem somewhat para- 
doxical to assert that the microscopic 
examination of the retine of owls, 
bats, falcons, chameleons, dogs, apes, 
and modern Englishmen or Germans, 
enables us to ascertain the nature of 
the colour-sense of Homer and the 
authors of the Vedas and the Zenda- 
vesta ; yet such is nevertheless the 
case, and if the reader will carefully 
digest the following facts he cannot 
fail to be convinced. 

The human eye, as we all know, 
consists of about thirty constituent 
parts. But of these we are here con- 
cerned with only one, the retina, or 
the network which is formed by the 
ramification of the optic nerve, and on 
which are received the rays of objec- 
tive light after having passed through 
the cornea, the aqueous humour, crys- 
talline lens, and vitreous humour. 
The retina itself consists of ten dif- 
ferent layers, and of these again we are 
concerned with only one, that which 
lies farthest away from the source 
of light,—the layer of rods and cones. 
These are very minute nervous ele- 
ments, whose shape is indicated by 
their names. They exist in immense 
numbers in the retina, and constitute 
a mosaic of semi-circular rows, some- 
what resembling the engine-turning on 
the back of a watch. The diameter of 
the smallest cones coincides with the 
smallest distance we can perceive be- 
tween any two points with the naked 
eye. That the layer of rods and cones 
is the part of the eye in which waves of 
ether are converted into sensations of 
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light and colour has long been known, 
and the proofs of it may be found in 
any good text-book of physiology. 
That there is a difference in function 
between the rods and the cones is, 
however, a more recent discovery, by 
which Max Schultze has immortalized 
himself, This distinguished anatomist, 
in the course of his histological in- 
vestigations, came across a large 
number of very curious facts, which 
led him to set up the theory that both 
the rods and the cones can serve as 
elements of light, although the per- 
ception of light is more especially 
a function of the rods, while the 
perception of colour is rendered pos- 
sible exclusively by means of the 
cones. If this theory be true, we are 
entitled to assume the existence of a 
colour-sense wherever we find the 
cones, and to mark it as absent when- 
ever the cones are absent. I may 
add that some recent observations 
strongly support Schultze’s theory, so 
that if we take these in connection 
with his arguments and with the 
results of H. Miiller’s analysis of the 
retina of the chameleon, the last doubts 
of its correctness must vanish. 

The safest test of the theory will 
consist in inquiring if, in all those 
cases where natural history and other 
sources of information lead us to look 
for a colour-sense, there the cones exist 
in greaternumbersand of greater length 
than where we have no such reasons 
for postulating a colour-sense. Of the 
immense number of facts which fit 
into the theory in a wonderful man- 
ner, I shall have space for only a few 
of the more striking ones, which, how- 
ever, will suffice for our purpose. Let 
us begin with the human retina. The 
reader is aware that near the central 
region of the retina is a place called 
the macula lutea, or yellow spot, 
which we always use in direct vision, 
i.e. when we sharply fix an object. 
With this part of the retina all the 
colours of the spectrum can be perceived. 
But, as we pass from this central 
region towards the periphery, we sud- 
denly come to a zone in which one of 
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the primary colours, red, suddenly 
disappears. Here all persons are red- 
blind. If we proceed still farther in 
the same direction we reach a zone 
where green alsodisappears,and finally, 
at the extreme periphery, we are tota//y 
colour-blind, though still able to see 
the outlines of objects. Now all these 
peculiarities'are accounted for by the 
arrangement and structure of the 
cones. In the yellow spot, which is 
the most favourable place for the per- 
ception of colour, we find nothing but 
cones, very ‘closely crowded together, 
and comparatively very long. A little 
beyond the macula the rods, or ele- 
ments of light, begin to make their 
appearance, and soon gain in numbers, 
until they exceed the cones in the 
proportion of about three to one. As 
the cones become fewer and shorter 
the colour-sense, as we have seen, 
becomes poorer, until, at the region 
where we are totally colour-blind, we 
find that the cones have altogether 
lost their outer limbs, and are other- 
wise degenerated. On the other hand, 
we find that as the rods gain in num- 
bers over the cones, the light-sense is 
improved. This can be shown by means 
of a very simple experiment which 
anybody can make for himself. After 
turning off your gas, some dark night, 
fix your eyes suddenly on the window, 
at which a faint ray of light must be 
assumed to enter. You will not see 
anything, because you have looked at 
the window with the yellow spot. 
Now turn your head aside, so that 
the window will be seen with a part 
of the retina where the rods predomi- 
nate over the cones, and at once the 
window will be quite distinctly visible. 
I have tried the experiment scores of 
times, invariably with the same result. 

Still more decisive are the facts 
which we obtain from a comparison 
of the human retina with the retine 
of other animals. Most mammals 
have the same arrangement of retinal 
rods and cones as man, with the ex- 
ception that they have no yellow spot. 
We may infer therefore that the lower 
mammals are inferior to man in the 
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perception of colour, at least in so far 
as the yellow spot, is superior in this 
respect to the other parts of the retina, 
But there is one class of animals which 
have no need of a colour-sense. These 
are the nocturnal animals, such as 
moles, mice, bats, de. They have no 
need of a colour-sense, because we 
know that even in the twilight colours 
already disappear, and only differen- 
ces of light and darkness remain visi- 
ble. We should therefore expect a 
corresponding difference in the ar- 
rangement and relative numbers of 
the rods and cones; and indeed the 
difference which we do find is very 
striking. All these animals of noc- 
turnal habits have in their retine 
immense numbers of rods, which must 
enable them to catch the faintest rays 
of light (as in our window experiment), 
but cones are entirely absent, since there 
would be no use for them in the dark, 

Surely all these remarkable coinci- 
dences cannot be mere freaks of chance, 
and devoid of all meaning. Yet, if 
any one should think so, let him 
further hear what we have to say 
about birds. Natural history has 
supplied us with good reasons for 
considering the colour-sense of birds 
superior to that of mammals; and 
this view is confirmed by comparative 
anatomy. While in mammals the 
general proportion of rods to cones is 
as three to one, in birds this propor- 
tion is reversed, so that we find a 
great many more cones than rods. 
And while the lower mammalians, 
with one exception, to be mentioned 
later, have no yellow spot, birds gene- 
rally have its equivalent; and some 
which like the falcon are noted for 
their power of seeing objects at im- 
mense distances, even have two of 
these spots in each eye. And among 
birds there are also some species of 
nocturnal habits to which a colour- 
sense would be useless, and whose 
retine accordingly present the same 
peculiarities that distinguish their 
colleagues of the mammalian persua- 
sion. The owl is a good instance. 
Its retina contains immense numbers 
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of rods, while the cones are rare, and 
so buried beneath the rods that they 
must be next to useless. In these few 
cones, however, are found little fat- 
globules of a light yellow colour, 
through which all rays of light must 
pass before reaching the outer limbs 
of the cones, which are supposed to be 
the sensitive parts. Since yellow dis- 
appears in the twilight last of all 
colours, it is probable that these 
globules exist for the purpose of 
collecting or intensifying the last 
traces of this colour for the benefit 
of the owl on its nocturnal expedi- 
tions. Similar globules of various 
colours, such as light and dark green, 
yellowish-green, yellow, orange, brown, 
red (carmine), light blue, or colourless, 
are found in the cones of other birds, 
varying with the species and with 
different regions of the retine. As 
these globules are never found in the 
cones of mammals, man included, we 
may infer from this, either that the 
eye of birds is more specialised and 
therefore more perfect than the hu- 
man, since each cone with them serves 
for the perception of only one colour ; 
or else we may infer that the retina of 
the birds is inferior to our own, on the 
ground that they may have a distinct 
perception of those colours only which 
are represented among the coloured 
globules. Our data are insuflicient to 
determine this point, but it appears 
to me that this line of investigation 
might help to decide the question of 
Sexual Selection over which Messrs. 
Darwin and Wallace are now breaking 
lances, and therefore deserves more 
attention than it has so far received. 
One thing, however, is clear. The 
occurrence of the coloured fat-globules 
only in the cones and never in the 
rods, gives additional weight to the 
theory that the cones alone are the 
colour-elements. 

It may seem superfluous to adduce 
more evidence, but the chameleon is 
such a fine illustration of our theory, 
that I cannot resist the temptation to 
say a word or two aboutit. If there 
is any animal to which observation 
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would induce us to ascribe a highly 
developed colour-sense, it is the cha- 
meleon, which, being very sluggish, 
depends for its safety on its power of 
modifying its natural whitish tint to 
brown, yellow, bluish, or green, so as 
to bring it into harmony with its sur- 
roundings, And sure enough, in rela- 
tion to the size, structure, and numbers 
of its cones, the eye of the chameleon 
is, for the perception of colour, the 
most perfect organism known. With- 
out having any idea of the difference 
in function between the rods and 
cones, and therefore free from subjec- 
tive influences, H. Miiller has left us 
a most minute and valuable description 
of the eye of this animal, from which 
we gather the facts that the whole 
sensitive region of the chameleon’s 
retina contains solely cones, so that, 
so far, the whole retina is on a par 
with the yellow spot of the human 
retina, But this is not all. The 
cones of the chameleon are much 
thinner than ours, so that a great 
many more find place in the same 
space, and, in spite of the diminutive 
size of the chameleon’s eye, they are 
longer than the cones in the yellow 
spot of man. And length, as we 
already know, is an advantage, since 
everywhere, in the macula of man, 
birds, &e., the cones are longer than 
in the peripheric parts. 

Perhaps the reader is ready to 
object here that, after all, comparative 
anatomy leaves us in the same predica- 
ment as natural history: “we have 
only been collecting evidence that 
birds and the chameleon have a finer 
organ of colour than the lower mam- 
mals.” So we have. But in referring 
to the absence of the yellow spot in 
the retine of the lower mammals, I 
said there was one exception ; and it 
is on this that my whole argument is 
based. Were it not for this exception, 
the present article would never have 
been written ; nor do I think that we 
could have ever determined the exact 
nature of the colour-sense of pre- 
historie man, except in so far as the 
analogy with the visual powers of 
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modern savages might warrant us in 
drawing an inference. The exception 
alluded to is our cousin, the ape. 
Monkeys are the only mammals, be- 
sides man, which have a macula lutea. 
And Max Schultze has ascertained 
that in every essential microscopic 
detail this macula is identical with 
the yellow spot of the human retina. 
Now, as we have seen that with our 
macula we can perceive all colours, it 
follows that monkeys must have the 
same power. That the same anatomi- 
cal structure here implies the same 
physiological function is made certain 
by the curious fact that just as mon- 
keys alone of the lower mammals have 
a yellow spot, so they alone of mam- 
mals resemble birds in being adorned in 
many cases with brilliant red, yellow, 
green, and blue sexual colours, which can 
have no other use than that of making 
the males conspicuous to their com- 
panions, or attractive to their mates. 
If, therefore, the colour-sense of 
Homer and his contemporaries had 
been limited to an imperfect percep- 
tion of one or two hues of the 
spectrum, their retina would have 
been inferior in anatomical develop- 
ment to the retina of monkeys, which, 
as every student of science knows, is 
impossible, since the macula could not 
have been lost and subsequently re- 
gained by man in so very brief a 
period, And thus our paradox, that 
the microscopic examination of the 
retine of owls, bats, chameleons, mon- 
keys, and modern Englishmen, enables 
us to determine the nature of the 
colour-sense of prehistoric man, is 
shown to be a simple truth of science. 
‘To avoid misapprehension, let me add 
that, whatever may be thought of the 
origin of man’s intellectual and moral 
faculties, the controversy in regard to 
his development from some lower ani- 
mal form, as Mr. Wallace reminds us, 
is now almost at an end, since even 
Mr. Mivart, the distinguished Catholic 
anatomist, fully adopts the theory in 
regard to physical structure ; and, as 
vision is a purely physiological pro- 
cess, the perception of colour could 


not possibly form an exception. But 
even the small minority who may pos- 
sibly still believe in the resurrection 
of the late special-creation hypothesis 
would be loth to admit that the authors 
of the Old Testament were created 
with a less perfect retina than almost 
all other vertebrate, and many inver- 
tebrate, animals, 

If, then, all these various considera- 
tions compel us to believe that prehis- 
toric man cannot have essentially 
differed from us in his power of dis- 
criminating colours, the question 
nevertheless remains why the ancient 
writers, especially the Greeks, whose 
language is in other respects so perfect 
and so full of nice distinctions, should 
have been so slow in establishing a 
satisfactory chromatic nomenclature, I 
have, indeed, alluded to the absence of 
a scientific theory or classification of 
colours, and the paucity of abstract 
terms, as among the causes of this 
phenomenon ; but it is evident that 
these causes must themselves be the 
result of some more profound reason. 
Why did the Greeks have but a few 
abstract terms for colour, and why 
had they no satisfactory scientific 
classification of them? In answer- 
ing this question we come upon 
the root of the whole difficulty. 
A mistake has been made, I venture 
to think, by all previous writers on 
this subject, in not distinguishing 
between the physical and the aesthetic 
development of the colour-sense. It 
is not the retina, the physical organ of 
colour, which was defective two thou- 
sand years ago, but simply the 
aesthetic taste for colour. Aesthetic 
culture is a matter of intellectual 
training, and may therefore undergo 
great changes in a score of centuries ; 
but the power of physically perceiving 
colour is a result of anatomical struc- 
ture, which could not be perceptibly 
modified within so brief a period. It 
may seem bold to accuse the Greeks, 
the aesthetic nation pur excellence, of 
defective aesthetic culture in regard to 
colour ; but my theory is in perfect 
accord with everything we know of 
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Greek life and habits of thought. The 
Greeks did not care for colour ; it had 
not the charms for them that it has 
for us ; and of this strange indifference 
we must now seek the real causes. 
Mr. Gladstone himself has written a 
mest admirable passage, which, while 
not at all proving his own theory, so 
neatly fits in here that I beg leave to 
quote it. Among the factors which 
combined to retard the development— 
not of the organ, as Mr. Gladstone 
would have it, but of the aesthetic taste 
for colour,—were the following :— 


‘The olive hue of the skin kept down the 
play of white and red. The hair tended much 
more uniformly, than with us, to darkness. 
The sense of colour was less exercised by the 
culture of flowers. The sun sooner changed 
the spring-greens of the earth into brown. 
Glass, one of our instruments of instruction, 
did not exist. The rainbow would much more 
rarely meet the view. The art of painting 
was wholly, that of dyeing was almost, un- 
known ; and we may estimate the importance 
of this element of the case by recollecting how 
much, with the advance of chemistry, the 
taste of this country in colour has improved 
within the last twenty years.” 


Instructive as these remarks are, 
they nevertheless do not quite touch 
the bottom of the question. The fun- 
damental cause of the Greek indiffer- 
ence to colour was the anthropomorphic 
tendency of the Hellenic mind. Imper- 
sonal Nature had not yet in the heart 
of Homer and his successors secured 
that sacred place which she has found 
in the heart of modern poets ; and in 
revenge she concealed her greatest 
charms, her beautiful hues and tints, 
from the eyes of the all-personifying 
bard. The human element in natural 
scenery alone had an interest for the 
Greek. He transformed not merely 
the grand and awe-inspiring powers of 
nature into manifestations of a per- 
sonal will, but he invested every river, 
brook, and fountain, every tree and 
every mountain, with a genius loci, a 
daemon, a nymph, or some other male 
or female deity. This preference for 
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the human element is shown in their 
literature and art as well as in their 
mythology. Epic and dramatic poetry, 
which have man for their subject, 
reached with them a degree of per- 
fection that has never been surpassed ; 
while of the poetry of nature, of 
lyrical and descriptive verse, the best 
is decidedly modern, like the love of 
colour. Descriptive poetry, indeed, 
as late even as Virgil, is extremely 
rare, vague, and imperfect. And the 
same may be said of Greek painting. 
In spite of the extraordinary stories 
told of some painters, art-critics are 
agreed that the pictorial art among 
the ancient Greeks was far inferior to 
the other plastic arts. They were 
ignorant of the more refined artistic 
uses of perspective ; they had no oil- 
colours; and even as late as Alex- 
ander’s time, black, white, red, and 
yellow were the only colours used in 
their paintings. The absence of green 
and blue might be attributed to the 
want of proper pigments, but it is 
evident that the ingenious Greeks, if 
they had really felt the need of such 
pigments, would have soon discovered 
them somewhere. Hence the absence 
of green and blue is more probably 
due to the fact that they are primarily 
the colours of nature, and were there- 
fore not wanted, since in Greek paint- 
ings nature occupied as subordinate 
a position as it does in their literature. 
Looking at the whole matter in a phi- 
losophical spirit, we ought perhaps to 
be thankful that the laws of mental 
growth retarded the aesthetic develop- 
ment of the colour-sense among the 
Greeks. For, in consequence of their 
indifference to colour, the attention 
of their artists was almost entirely 
concentrated on beauty of form and 
proportion, which resulted in making 
them the greatest sculptors and archi- 
tects the world has ever seen or 
perhaps ever will see. 


Henry T. Finck. 
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ELECTION EXPENSES. 


No more striking improvement has 
taken place in the House of Com- 
mons during the last hundred and 
thirty years than the banishment of 
corruption from within its walls. The 
manner in which the House is disposed 
to deal with those who attempt to 
thrust upon its members the dead 
habits of the past, has been illustrated 
by a very recent case, in which a 
member of a committee was made the 
subject of experiment. To what causes 
this change may be due it might be 
worth while to inquire. Meanwhile 
we must take care not to be misled 
by the fact that there are fewer poor 
men in Parliament than in former 
times, and jump to the conclusion 
that since money, like water, must 
have a fall to make a flow, the level is 
kept uniform by the more equal dis- 
tribution of wealth among its members. 

The contrast between the corrupt 
Commons of last century, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament of our own 
day, can by no means be wholly ex- 
plained by any difference in the wealth 
of the House at that time and at this. 
An assembly of labourers in our day 
would probably show greateraversion to 
bribes than the Commons in the reign 
of George II. Yet in affairs of trade 
and commerce, dishonesty and bad faith 
have prevailed within recent years to 
a disastrous extent. How is it that 
the morality of politics stands so high 
above that of commerce? Where lies 
the dominant cause and where the dif- 
erence ; in the men themselves or in 
their stars? May not the change have 
come from the Reform of Parliament, 
and the greater responsibility of mem- 
bers to their constituents? Or has the 
strong light of publicity helped to drive 
forth the creeping things of darkness ? 
We look across the ocean and shake 
our heads. Is it not then rather some 


mighty inner power which shows itself 
in the thoroughness characteristic of 
so much of the work of our times, 
and without which not all the wealth 
of the Indies could save individuals 
from making their personal whims the 
petty thieves of the world’s welfare! 
Certainly the good old rule would sit 
ill on the new era, But whatever the 
causes may be, we have this great fact 
on the right side, that the House 
of Commons is honest; and we can- 
not forget the inestimable advant- 
age which we enjoy of a Parlia- 
ment free from cupidity, free to 
hear, to ponder, and to speak. We 
have no grounds for fearing that any 
change which may be made in future 
in the conditions of elections, intended 
to give facilities for the entrance of 
men of all degrees of wealth into Par- 
liament, would produce any bad effect 
upon the purity of that assembly. 
And further, we have good grounds 
for believing that such change can- 
not affect to any extent worth con- 
sidering the average social status and 
culture of Members of the House of 
Commons. In any case, no valid objec- 
tion is likely to be raised on these 
points to save from destruction the 
pernicious abuse we are about to dis- 
cuss, an abuse of that kind which 
lives the longer for being widely 
acknowledged and silently lamented. 

We should be blind to a great and 
dangerous evil if we did not admit 
that the present House of Commons 
exhibits in one respect at least an un- 
healthy contrast with Parliaments of 
a past generation. Reform is urgently 
required, and happily the causes of 
what is wrong lie on the surface, and 
the obvious remedy may be applied 
without any violent or unnatural dis- 
turbance of the constitution. The 
chief and glaring defect in the 
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composition of the House of Commons 
is its unrepresentative character. Local 
respectability overrides every other 
quality. Political distinction yields 
to broad acres, philosophy to gin- 
distilling, talent in letters to talent in 
trade. There is a great excess of the 
class of local magnates and of rich 
men, old and young; while young and 
comparatively poor men of the upper 
and middle part of society, citizens of 
large towns, and men specially con- 
cerned with the farming interest and 
with the needs of the labouring class, 
form respectively a very small fraction 
of the representative body. Members of 
professions other than legal, military, 
and naval, are scarce among the Com- 
mons. The debating power of the 
House has not increased as might 
have been expected in a reformed, 
freely-constituted assembly, and has 
been equalled, if not surpassed, by the 
eloquence of the House of Lords. The 
rude infraction by a certain group of 
Irish Members of the courteous code 
of Parliamentary procedure need not 
be treated as a permanent characteristic 
of the Parliaments of our day. But the 
long, feeble, and quibbling conversa- 
tions, which now not unfrequently 
usurp the place of debates, declare 
significantly the faulty composition of 
the House of Commons, and, among 
others, we find one obvious cause of 
weakness in a very unjust and exclu- 
sive method of election, demanding 
immediate alteration, as far as the law 
can be brought to bear upon the evil. 
We shall be told at once that the 
House of Commons was never in- 
tended to represent classes or sections, 
but rather the common sense of the 
great body of electors, and that it 
matters little to what class the chosen 
representatives may belong. We ad- 
mit the proposition, but add the 
corollary, that elections ought to take 
place under conditions depriving them 
as far as possible of vitiating external 
influences. For the want of so much 
conspicuous talent in the House as 
might have been hoped for the present 
generation is not alone or chiefly jto 


blame. Within the memory of many 
living persons, restrictions were placed 
upon the choice of candidates in re- 
spect of pecuniary possessions or 
income ; bribery and _ corruption 
crushed the less wealthy aspirant out 
of the field, and while the patronage 
of rich men of influence became less 
and less extended, it grew more neces- 
sary for candidates to spend large 
sums in order to secure their return. 
The owner of political property no 
longer removed or pauperised a whole 
mass of voters to get his nominee 
elected ; but the question of the can- 
didate’s weight in gold came in asa 
potent factor to turn the scale more 
than it had ever done before. In some 
cases, no doubt, money was lent for 
election purposes by relations and 
friends, but in more a seat in parlia- 
ment was coveted and won by wealthy 
men without much interest in political 
affairs. Examples are frequently 
cited of the vast sums spent by rival 
candidates in the hope of making 
amends for what was wanting in the 
coinage of their intellectual mint. It 
was a scandal that the law permitted 
a competition of mere length of purse 
on the one hand, and sordid venality 
on the other, to disgrace the stately 
avenues of Parliament, and poison the 
primary constituents of the legislature 
in the performance of a duty which 
ought to be one of the most honourable 
of their lives. True, in spite of this 
temptation, not a few constituencies 
preserved a degree of electoral purity 
which could hardly have been expected 
to continue in quieter times, and men 
of mark were frequently requested to 
stand for the larger boroughs ; but the 
chance of losing much and gaining 
nothing kept back even ardent poli- 
ticians of slender income. The cost 
of living in town, which might by 
itself have been cheerfully borne, 
was rendered too grave ‘a considera- 
tion when it followed a large outlay 
upon bills and polling-booths. In 
short, it was very difficult for a man 
of moderate means to obtain a seat. 
How many minds formed for the 
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career of a statesman were turned 
by these miserable obstacles to the 
study of uncongenial arts ! How much 
class obstruction would have been 
speedily overcome if men belonging 
to all classes had possessed not only 
the franchise, but the means necessary 
for obtaining a seat! We are now reap- 
ing an impoverished harvest where the 
ground was imperfectly prepared for 
the nurture of good seed of every kind. 

The House of Commons is the 
only efficient school for the train- 
ing of statesmen. By throwing it 
open to the whole nation, we should 
have obtained a greater number of 
students of the right stamp than 
by making the payment of a heavy 
entrance fee the first qualification for 
permission to join in therunning. To 
establish a competitive examination 
in statecraft before a man could enter 
the House would be deemed-the height 
of folly ; but is not a competition in 
the power of distributing cash a con- 
dition even more monstrous! In the 
year 1761, the market price of a seat 
was only a thousand pounds, and the 
bargain was made between the in- 
vestor and the owner, the corporation, 
or the body of electors. In 1807, 
prices had risen to five or six,thousand 
pounds, and the owner sometimes 
stipulated that the purchaser should 
not visit his property lest the preserve 
should be disturbed. An extensive 
sale, conducted both privately and in 
the open market, continued, together 
with other shameful practices, till the 
year 1832. Acts to prevent bribery 
were passed in 1841, 1842, and 1852, 
and during the last forty years the 
attention of Parliament has been fre- 
quently given to the subject. But, 
incredible as it would seem in these 
halcyon days, if the fact were not 
palpable before us, the main source of 
the great evil upon which we have 
remarked has never been touched. 
The ineffectual law requiring a pro- 
perty qualification was abolished in 
1858, but the effectual custom still 
remains to mock the just and equal 
spirit of the constitution, and flaunt 
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in our eyes an obstruction to the full 
growth of a liberty which waits for the 
suppression of disorderly luxuriance to 
assert its beneficial power. 

The great preponderance of wealth 
and ease may be noted from these 
facts:—In the beginning of 1878, 
239 Members of the House were con- 
nected with the land and sea forces ; 
286 with the magistracy; 176 with 
the aristocracy ; and 145 were chair- 
men or directors of railway companies. 
Beyond the natural philoplutocracism of 
the British people, do we not here trace 
the potent influence of our electoral 
tolls in maintaining a sort of protec- 
tion against imports not derived 
from a particular quarter? More re- 
markable still is the absence of men 
connected with educational, medical, 
and literary professions, with architec- 
ture, engineering, and publishing, or 
engaged in trade or commerce ; and of 
men belonging to that great part of the 
nation which lives by manual labour. 
The last, indeed, have not yet fully 
entered into the political life of the 
country, and for the most part greatly 
neglect to avail themselves of the 
opportunities for political education 
which they possess; yet are there not 
among them many more than three 
or four who might by their presence 
in Parliament help much to explain 
the opinions of their fellows, and to 
raise their position? But the 
peremptory ‘Pay here” at the Parlia- 
mentary turnstile drives back all but 
some few popular leaders of powerful 
Trades Unions. It may be-said that 
if the people of England prefer to 
have representatives nearly all drawn 
from the same portion of the commv- 
nity in respect of wealth, we must 
abide by their predilections. But the 
evil we contend against is the remov- 
able obstacle in the conditions of elec- 
tion to the free candidature of all classes 
of men, on equal terms, by which 
equality these predilections would by 
no means lose their due effect. 

Out of every hundred men of good 
education, ninety-nine cannot afford 
the cost of a seat in the House of 
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ful] | Commons. The choice of a representa- 
the | tive ought not to be thus limited in a 
eto § ‘civilised country. Rivalry and anxiety 


raise the expenditure of candidates far 

















































alth | beyond what would be required from a 
hese | general fund. Corruption grows rife 
378 at the very time wher it is most im- 


portant for the welfare of the commu- 
nity that selfish passions should be 
reduced to the lowest level. 

What is the actual state of things 
encountered by the majority of candi- 
dates in a contested election, and what 
is expected of them? Meetings must 


‘oral i %e held, agents employed, bills printed, 
stec- fy Placards posted, and voters conveyed 
ived f@ % the poll, and for all these things 
. re  ndidates must pay. The adoption 


of the ballot has increased the number 
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date, who must pay for them, finds his 
burden by no means reduced. A sharp 
rivalry between the candidates raises 
the cost of these items far beyond 
what would be required if provided 
for from a common fund. In some 
boroughs these expenses are in great 
part defrayed by the party organisa- 
tions, but in general they form too 
serious a charge for any but wealthy 
men to bear. The expenses of a can- 
didate contesting a county generally 
amount to several thousand pounds, 
and the laws against bribery and cor- 
ruption are, so to speak, lifted off their 
feet by a wide-flowing stream of 
bounty. The following examples of 
expenditure at elections, quoted from 
the report to the House of Commons 


ical,  % polling-places, polling-clerks, ‘ec., of election expenses in 1874, indicate 
itec- fj ‘quired, and consequently the candi- the urgency of the need for reform :— 
? 
‘d of North Durham... ... ... 4 Candidates More than £28,000 
F the South East Lancashire .. 4 a am 13,000 
South Durhan ... 3 : “~ 20,000 
our. Middlesex... ... 4 . a 16,000 
fully North Wiltshire... ... 3 ne as 11,800 
’ the West Riding (N. Division) m : Sa 20,000 
eatly ; 
the Some of these are extreme instances community, and the representation of 
ation fj of their class, but the average expense counties may be truly described as 
>not § of each candidate for a county in a confined almost exclusively to the 
three | contested election exceeds 2,000/., landed interest. Unless, therefore, the 
sence 2nd even the return of a member counties can evoke a spirit of united 
plain J Without opposition may generally cost action, like that which animates some 
1d to him several hundred pounds. The of the northern boroughs, they cannot 
the § élections of the counties of Eng- have anything like freedom of choice 
urlia- land alone, excluding Wales, entailed among the worthies, either of their 
| but 2 cost upon candidates of more than respective counties, or of the whole 
erful @ 50,0007. in 1874. In large boroughs country. In several constituencies, a 
that f§ the charges may be estimated at some- man may come in at the cost of his 
ar to fg thing between one and two thousand party in the locality. But he must be 
rawn f pounds, and in the smaller boroughs invited by the Association or Execu- 
mmu- §*t three or four hundred pounds per tive Body of the place, in order to 
must  @ndidate; but these figures do not obtain this advantage. Moreover, 
t the MJ give a correct idea of the total out- since the practice is not general, some 
mov- fy which a contested election in- men might feel an objection to incur 
elec- Mj ‘olves. Besides all this, the unhappy an obligation which custom commonly 
asses [presentative of a small borough lays upon the multitude. Nothing 
vhich J “ust often pay a heavy yearly rent in like a powerful organisation yet pre- 
d by §*d of local charities and vanities, else vails in agricultural counties, and 
it will cry out for some tenderer nurse there can be no object in waiting for 
good ff & please its humours. To defray such them to work out separately the eman- 
ford J Charges exceeds the pecuniary capacity cipation which it is the duty of the 





of all but a small proportion of the 


state to declare without delay. 
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It must be remembered that of all 
the candidates incurring these heavy 
fines from no fault of their own, but 
by supposition through an honourable 
desire to serve their country, the greater 
number fail to gain the object of their 
ambition, and that the successful can- 
didates must be prepared for similar 
sacrifices at intervals not exceeding 
four years on an average, during the 
remainder of their political life. How 
can defenders be found for a system 
so unjust? We must refuse to look 
upon the position of a Member of 
Parliament as a luxury and social 
distinction so important to him who 
enjoys it as to be properly set at a 
high money value, and endeavour to 
rid our legislature of every member 
who chiefly esteems the acquisition of 
a seat as a mercantile or sporting 
transaction. 

The Government of the country is 
carried on for the good of the whole 
country ; yet the nation permits its de- 
puties to pay for admission to the High 
Court of Parliament as if it were a mere 
club for the delectation of superfluous 
ease ; the office of a legislator trans- 
cends every other in weight and in 
dignity ; yet the nation allows no fair 
field to merit without money-bags, no 
encouragement to the struggles of 
lowly genius, no opportunity to worth, 
wisdom, patriotism, zeal, and talent, to 
contend with equal arms against in- 
heritors of land and money ; the days 
of tyrannical amercement and confisca- 
tion are long ago past and gone; yet 
the nation allows her more fortunate 
sons, for the mere desire to serve her 
to the best of their ability, for no 
crime, no rebellion, no ill-gotten gain, 
to suffer heavy loss in a doubtful 
struggle undertaken at the request, 
and for the benefit, of his countrymen. 
We are reminded of the melancholy 
dirge of the poet when we think how 
blank must be the despair of some 
village Hampden, if such there chance 
to be, when he learns that to attain 
the citadel to which a true ambition 
points, he must not only climb the 
mountains of knowledge, but descend 
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into the mines for the acquisition by 
long uncongenial toil of mere mineral 
treasure. And too often before he 
emerges into fame the fires of ambition 
die quenched in the choke-damp evolved 
from subterranean obscurity. 

Or else when the time comes at 
which his means enable him to realise 
his long-cherished hopes, he feels often 
and keenly the truth of the maxim 
that he who enters Parliament when 
his youth is passed will never rise to 
great distinction. That State shows 
little wisdom which fears the mixture 
among its grave senators or its con- 
tented foxhunters of some of the 
ardour and decisiveness of youth. The 
chief and great reform which ought 
immediately to be accomplished is the 
abolition of the material influence of 
money in elections. No matter how 
rarely talent for government may be 
found in the lower orders of the people, 
nobody can deny that facilities ought 
to be given for the state to be well 
served by men of every class, and 
that we have no abstract right to add 
to the many hindrances which beset 
the path of poor men a single un- 
necessary barrier. In past times some 
of the most astute ministers of princes 
rose from a very lowrank. By throw- 
ing open the way to Parliament, and 
making the choice of a member depend 
more on the will of a constituency than 
on the smiles of fortune, we shall be 
doing an act of justice, the benefit of 
which may not immediately appear, 
but the country will never repent of 
the fuller freedom thus given to the 
spirit of the constitution. 

We are so much accustomed to re- 
gard as a harmless conventionality the 
iniquity of putting a heavy tax on the 
men we elect and the men we reject as 
governors, that the hardship suffered 
by the less wealthy, and the loss en- 
tailed upon the nation not only in 
election extravagances, but in efii- 
ciency of representation, by no means 
impress us in their real magnitude. 
We are, in point of fact, shutting out 
almost every man whose wits bear a 
large proportion to his fortune. 
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Instead of paying our legislators 
for the time and trouble they sacrifice 
to the commonwealth, as we pay all 
our office-holders great and small from 
the Sovereign downwards, both in 
Church and State, we actually demand 
from them a heavy premium for the 
privilege of doing our business. The 
propriety of paying members regular 
salaries may well be disputed. It may 
be right in some countries and wrong 
in others, depending mainly on the cir- 
cumstances of the Assemblyas a whole. 
But that a governing body should suffer 
for a necessary part of the ordinary 
expenses of government is too great 
an injustice and too great an error of 
policy to be defended by any disin- 
terested man; unless he be haunted 
by the idea that the British people are 
still floating on the waters of Upper 
Niagara, and must catch at any twig, 
however frail, that may check their 
progress. Our Parliament knows how 
to attend to business without any such 
inducement, and an addition of a small 
allowance to large incomes would make 
little difference to anybody. The fact 
is that in many cases the position of a 
member in England brings him on the 
whole about as much gain as loss, and 
he can often continue his ordinary 
occupation without detriment. 

When a rival candidate for a county 
is sought for, the question asked is not 
so often “‘ Who is fit?” as “Who is 
able and willing to bear the cost?” 
Sometimes no such man comes for- 
ward, 

The prominence now given to wealth, 
as a matter of course, in selecting can- 
didates, and the rival streams of money 
lowing into a place during the time of 
election, constitute in themselves a 
moral evil sufficient to indicate the 
urgency of a thorough reform. 

The English people have a strong be- 
lief in the greater aptitude of wealthy 
men for national affairs. But the very 
prevalence of this notion, ingrained 
as it is in the minds of the people, 
should incline us to remove without 
hesitation the unjust privilege, not 
the natural advantage, of a class, 
The House of Commons ought to be 
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equally accessible to all who can gain 
the confidence of a majority of elec- 
tors. In these days we can hardly 
listen with patience to the old argu- 
ments about the representation of 
property, how none should enter the 
legislative assembly but men having a 
large “ stake in the country ;” how we 
must have security for the stability of 
our institutions by barring the door as 
far as possible to demagogues and 
revolutionary enthusiasts; as if the 
British nation would ever tolerate 
visionary legislation, and as if, suppos- 
ing it possible that the national cha- 
racter should so change, its represen- 
tatives ought not to partake of the 
transformation. But indeed the whole 
tenor of our laws, customs, traditions, 
manners, habits of thought, and habits 
of thoughtlessness, sets off the sup- 
posed danger of democratic excesses as 
a ridiculous phantom, and even if it 
were real, no miserable barricade like 
this high entrance fee would arrest 
the rising tide of revolution. It is 
high time that the “stake-in-the- 
country” idol should cease to occupy 
the pedestal on which it has so long 
stood, attracting the worship of un- 
worthy timidity. It has served its 
purpose, decay has begun, and a few 
wholesome breezes of public opinion will 
bring it to the ground. The common- 
wealth is strong enough to dispense 
with the moats and drawbridges of 
bygone insecurity. Englishmen have 
no cause to fear one another, and no 
vestige of old suspicions should mar 
the happy results of a confidence which 
ought to be reciprocal through all 
ranks. The law of elections ought to 
affirm by positive provisions the 
equality of all men who may choose 
to submit themselves, and who are 
chosen, as candidates. The phrase 
‘a stake in the country,” in point of 
fact, expressed something not exactly 
equivalent to what many of those who 
used it may have supposed. A “stake 
in the land” was the kernel of the 
idea. As long as things remained as 
they were, the prosperous would con- 
tinue to prosper, and if any chance 
were to be given to men having no 
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very obvious stake in their prosperity, 
their prosperity might stand in danger. 
The stake of a landowner may be his 
land, of a carpenter his tools, of a 
fisherman his boat and his net. Ob- 
viously, all good citizens have always 
had a stake in their country, and 
whatever their profession or trade, 
they will give their sympathy to the 
land of their birth before any other. 
The phrase actually meant that the 
House of Commons must be accessible 
to those only whose interest it is to 
maintain the existing order, and 
merely served as a defence of the 
rich against a dreaded invasion of 
their privileges by the advocates of 
democracy and new social theories. 
Supposing the extreme case of the 
return of a majority in a freely-elected 
Parliament favouring great changes in 
the tenure of land, that majority, being 
duly elected, would be fully entitled 
to make such changes, and to claim to 
represent the prevailing opinion of the 
country. It would be idle to say that 
such a Parliament would act against 
the best interests of the country. 
They would simply execute measures 
deemed by a majority of electors favour- 
able to its happiness. The welfare of 
the people ought not to be assumed to 
be best consulted by those whose in- 
terest it is to preserve their own abund- 
ant prosperity, when the reason of that 
assumption arises from a fear that if 
the doors were to be thrown open to 
men of all degrees, the constituencies 
might desire reforms trenching upon 
the present rights of the rich. It 
might as well be asserted at once that 
if electors were to choose their repre- 
sentatives freely, regardless of their 
spending capacity, they would be more 
likely to damage the true interests of 
the country. If this be so, they are 
not fit to govern themselves, and ought 
to be deprived of the franchise. But 
if this view were general, the Tory 
party would not have passed the Re- 
form Bill of 1867, nor would the 
Liberal party desire the County Fran- 
chise, and we should hear objections 
against those constituencies which pay 
their candidates’ expenses. A fair 
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and liberal consideration of the sub- 
ject will lead us to a very different. 
conclusion. The people of England 
enjoy a constitution excellent in de- 
sign, or rather in construction, and 
hitherto very successful in practice ; a 
system of law impartially distributing 
justice among rich and poor, and a 
sensitive representation of public 
opinion through the press which will 
year by year attain a fuller develop- 
ment; and reason, common sense, 
and common morality require that 
we should abolish those rude and 
barbaric obstacles to the free can- 
didature of any man who may be 
worthy of the suffrages of his country- 
men. However true the assertion 
that the lower orders of England are 
less intelligent than their equals in 
France and Germany, in spite of enor- 
mous efforts made to dispel their igno- 
rance, we ought boldly to take the 
consequences of our present extended 
franchise, for it was granted on the 
assumption of the fitness of the new 
electorate. To counterpoise unlettered 
opinion with confidence will be wiser 
than to outweigh ignorance with 
money. A money qualification, though 
an unsatisfactory test, may be useful 
in the case of an elector, and Parlia- 
ment may be justified in drawing the 
boundary of the franchise, wherever 
it thinks right, on this basis. But 
having once defined the body of elec- 
tors, those electors ought to be free to 
choose their candidate, regardless of 
all questions of money. Briefly, the 
necessary expenses of Parliamentary 
Government ought to be defrayed, not 
by Parliament, but by the country 
at large. 

If the House of Commons were to 
represent a little more truly the varied 
features of the country, and not s0 
extravagantly that native respect for 
wealth which springs perennial in the 
British breast, we should still have the 
comfort, if necessary, of a steady 
majority of the House of Lords to 
block and turn aside every large 
measure of progress designed for the 
elevation and benefit of the people. 
History relates that the principles 
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which have marked the present cen- 
tury as the most illuminated epoch 
in the records of the world were 
in almost every instance opposed by 
the House of Lords; and a majority 
of the House of Lords still finds a 
congenial task in withstanding ex- 
tensions which to a majority of the 
people appear to be extensions of jus- 
tice, generosity, liberty, and peace. 
Such obstruction has hitherto been 
invariably by some means eventually 
overcome, but to us, in our time at 
least, the ascendency of a similar 
single interest in the other and more 
powerful assembly wears an ugly and 
threatening aspect, indicating, if the 
cause be not removed, a sweeping re- 
action in the future to establish a new 
social equilibrium. May we not hope 
that the permanence of both Houses 
may be ensured by timely reforms ? 

Liberal in act as the House of 
Commons has on the whole shown 
itself in home politics during late 
years, we must not despise the 
danger of allowing the whole power 
to rest in the hands of a plutocracy, 
however generously disposed. At 
this moment the majorities both of 
Lords and Commons would without 
doubt behave rather as the delegates 
of a class than as representatives of 
the people, if any measure affecting in 
their view adversely the interests of 
landed proprietors were to come before 
them. The superficial liberalism with 
which the dry soil of Conservatism has 
been sprinkled would quickly evapo- 
rate under the rays of a burning ques- 
tion touching their present privileges. 
In no country in the world are the 
upper classes so well fitted to govern 
the people as in England; but while 
they are deservedly popular, and the 
nation delights to entrust to them 
the chief share of power, it is an un- 
wise super{luity of favour to exclude, by 
doors opening only to a golden key, 
those poorer men of talent who by 
their presence in Parliament could but 
infuse a new element of strength into 
its debates, and increase the stability 
of our institutions. 

The private expenditure of candi- 
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dates at elections can be defended 
on no just grounds, and leads to 
much evil. But the return of members 
must involve a certain cost. How 
is this cost to be defrayed? No 
difficulty presents itself in answer to 
this question. No frivolous pretext 
of impracticability can stand for a 
moment against the argument for 
equality. For if it is necessary that 
money be spent in order to a re- 
turn of members to Parliament, 
that money should clearly be ex- 
pended by the State, because the 
State is directly concerned in provid- 
ing the machinery of government ; and 
where unnecessary expenditure takes 
place, it can only be a cause of cor- 
ruption, and ought to be made un- 
lawful. Nothing can be simpler 
than to prohibit by law all expendi- 
ture except what is personal on the 
part of the candidate’: to reduce and 
regulate the expenses of elections, and 
defray what is necessary from a local 
or national fund. Or a definite pro- 
portion, fixed according to conditions 
of population, might be charged on the 
national exchequer, and the remainder 
on the local rates. Members would 
thus be relieved from an unjust impost, 
and the nation from a scandal, and a 
hindrance to the perfection and effi- 
ciency of Parliament would be removed. 

Several weighty reasons combine to 
make it expedient that the whole cost 
of elections should fall upon the State, 
and not upon the locality. It would 
otherwise be to the interest of a 
county or borough to avoid a con- 
tested election; cases of jobbing and 
squabbling would be likely to arise, 
and the sense of independence in a 
representative might be less complete. 

Though at present the expenses of 
members are sufficient to produce a 
very great and serious effect, the 
charge upon the revenue or consoli- 
dated fund of electoral liabilities would 
scarcely be felt by the people of this 
country. Taking the whole present 
expenditure of candidates at a million 
pounds at each general election and at 
bye-elections, the State could probably 
do all that is necessary for half that 
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sum. If elections take place on an 
average every four years, this would 
give an annual rate of 125,000/., less 
than a third of what is annually voted 
for the Civil List (about 405,000/.), 
and representing something less than 
twopence per head of the population, 
or about the price of a pint of beer. 

The reduction of election expenses 
would be an easy matter if once under- 
taken by the State. True that a few 
years ago an act was passed pro- 
hibiting candidates from providing 
conveyances at borough elections, 
and failed in its object. When 
lately in the House of Commons a 
member proposed that this law 
should be enforced, Government re- 
jected the idea of requiring any ob- 
servance of the law from members of 
that assembly, and the proposal was 
resisted by a large majority. Nothing 
of this kind could occur if the commu- 
nity, and not the candidate, were to 
suffer by extravagance. Disorder, un- 
certainty, and corruption would give 
way to order and uniformity. By our 
prevailing custom, hundreds of electors 
are dragged to the poll through theargu- 
ment, entreaty, and voluble eloquence 
of affectionate friends, whom they have 
never seen before, but whose pictures 
of the opinions of their candidate glow 
so brightly in their ingenuous eyes, 
that a respectable and passive ignor- 
ance wonders at its new perceptions, 
and puts on an activity not its own. 
Far better were it if the man who be- 
lieves himself to be not sufficiently 
conversant with political affairs to 
exercise his right, were left in peace at 
home. He who shrinks from a long 
walk and the loss of a day’s pay once 
in several years may well be disre- 
garded. Many would be carried to 
the poll at a cheap rate by a well- 
planned system of conveyances, others 
by political zeal alone. 

It may be objected that if candi- 
dates were to be enabled to stand with- 
out personal expense, they would come 
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forward in too large numbers. This 
drawback, however, would be met by 
an extension of the methods of pre- 
liminary ballot, arbitration, or other 
expedients. 

To lovers of the picturesque another 
objection would be the diminution of 
visible interest and excitement under 
State supervision. But a certain sum 
might in all cases be allowed to candi- 
dates to be spent in whatever legitimate 
manner their fancy might direct, care 
being taken that strict account should 
be given of every item of expenditure, 

With respect to charitable and other 
subscriptions to local institutions, some 
persons would go so far as to recommend 
the suppression by law of all contribu- 
tions by members to the needs of their 
constituencies, but this at all events 
must be regarded as a separate ques- 
tion from the assumption by the State 
of pecuniary responsibility in a depart- 
ment as strictly within its own sphere as 
the examinations for the Army, Navy, 
and Civil Service. A matter so delicate 
can hardly be interfered with until it 
has attained very obnoxious proportions. 

Much has been done in England 
during years not long gone by for the 
cause of equality, and when we com- 
pare the order and fairness of most of 
our institutions with the natural rug- 
gedness which distinguishes our Parlia- 
mentary elections, the hope of change 
seems by no means Utopian. But 
since the privilege of spending is 
& very precious one, and a proposed 
change in our own line of action always 
meets with a hearty resistance, it 
would be a mistake to be too san- 
guine, and expect a very speedy reform 
to come from those who are imme- 
diately and _ personally concerned. 
When at length a Parliamentary 
career is opened to all talent, improve- 
ments of higher political interest in 
our representative system will not 
wait long for their fulfilment. 


F. A. R. Russet. 
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A CONSERVATOIRE OF 


No one can view without surprise and, 
—unless he is of Théophile Gautier’s 
opinion, that music is the only noise 
that one is expected to pay for—with- 
out regret, the astonishing musical 
deficiencies of the provincial towns of 
England. Places like Liverpool, 
Bradford, and Birmingham—not to 
mention such towns as Hull, Exeter, 
or Derby—have no local orchestra, 
opera, or orchestral concerts of their 
own. In fact the great provincial 
towns are practically dependent for 
their music upon the Manchester band 
of Mr. Charles Hallé, which even had 
to provide the orchestra for the last 
Bristol Festival. The good work, so 
spiritedly begun in the latter city by 
Mr. George Riseley, may in time grow 
into a permanent enterprise if it meets 
with the encouragement it deserves. 
At present, however, it is a mere indi- 
vidual experiment. Contrast this state 
of things with that of German towns 
such as Breslau, which, with not half 
the population of Liverpool, has a 
regular opera, a regular series of orches- 
tral concerts on the same scale and 
in the same style as those at the 
Crystal Palace, and several sets of 
independent chamber concerts; or, 
with many a smaller place, which, 
though able to boast only some 10,000 
to 20,000 inhabitants, bas in its mea- 
sure nearly the same musical advan- 
tages as Breslau. The weekly list of 
concerts in the Musikalisches Wochen- 
blatt of Leipsic for Nov. 14 shows 
a long series of German towns of 
all sizes, each with its well-established 
concerts, performing both old and 
new works of the highest character, 
such as we can only hear as a rule 
in London, Manchester, or Liver- 

1 Report of the Proceedings of Prince 
Christian’s Executive Committee since its 
formation by the Prince of Wales. 
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pool. Again, look at our pleasure 
towns—Brighton, Hastings, Uhelten- 
ham, Eastbourne, Margate, Ramsgate, 
or Torquay, and contrast their barren 
musical state with the rich provision 
made for visitors at Wiesbaden or 
Homburg. No watering-place in Eng- 
land has any permanent systematic 
means of music. That is to say, no one 
of them has any institution providing 
music for the town which is not de- 
pendent on mere private enterprise, or 
which is kept up by the municipality, 
as the opera and orchestra in German 
towns are kept up by the authorities 
for the enjoyment and culture of 
the inhabitants. No doubt one of 
the places mentioned, Brighton, is in- 
debted to that excellent and enter- 
prising musician, Mr. Kuhe, for an 
annual festival and for occasional con- 
certs; but supposing Mr. Kuhe were 
to leave, where would Brighton get its 
music? In fact, our pleasure towns, 
like many of our large provincial 
cities ; are too often dependent on the 
leading musicseller of the place, who 
gives a periodical concert with a star- 
ring company, at which the modern 
ballad forms the staple fare; or at 
best gets down an eminent pianist 
for a couple of recitals on spec ; and if 
an orchestra were wanted for a con- 
cert in aid of the local musicmaster, 
few among the crowded resorts just 
mentioned, could provide anything 
but that excellent and martial body 
the local volunteer band, of which, 
although adequate for its own pur- 
poses, the bass-drum solo forms a 
rather too prominent feature. It is 
too true that, except in rare cases, 
our noblest cities have no organized, 
permanent means of providing music 
for their inhabitants. 

Still, great as are our deficiencies, the 
opportunities of hearing music, and 
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good music too, have increased enor- 
mously during the last quarter of a 
century. And so, too, have the various 
choirs and societies for the practice 
of music. The Madrigal Society of 
London was founded in 1741, and 
was soon afterwards followed by 
the Madrigal Societies of Bristol and 
Exeter, which may be regarded as 
the true product of the growth of 
English taste for a class of music 
which had taken a firm root in our 
country. During the whole of last 
century and the beginning of the 
present, musical societies and concerts 
multiplied largely. Amongst them 
may be mentioned the Academy of 
Antient Music, the Castle Society, 
the Concert of Antient Music, and the 
Professional Concerts. The Philhar- 
monic Society, a body of true English 
growth, whose timely munificence 
cheered the dying bed of Beethoven, 
was founded in 1814, and the Three 
Choirs Festival dates from a still earlier 
time. The Sacred Harmonic Society, 
the great Hullah and Mainzer move- 
ment, and the Tonic-sol-fa effort, 
came later. Even in our own day 
societies and concerts have multiplied 
till they are almost too numerous to 
mention. A stranger coming to Lon- 
don would find there, if not in the 
provinces, so much going on in the 
way of music that he would be almost 
inclined to doubt whether the popular 
impression that the English are an 
unmusical people is a correct one. 

The fact is, that the instincts of the 
English people are very far from being 
unmusical. They have great aptitude 
for music; but they have had very 
little opportunity up to this time of 
cultivating that aptitude, and they 
have had no means of education. The 
interest in music has recently increased 
so largely in response to the demand, 
that concerts and amateur choirs 
abound, and even amateur orchestras 
are not wanting; but it cannot be 
said that means of education in music 
have advanced with the same strides 
with which the taste itself has ad- 
vanced. We have many opportunities 
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now of cultivating our taste, and, if 
our ambition goes no further than 
the ambition of an amateur generally 
goes, of educating ourselves. This, 
in the case of the ambitious amateur, 
means paying an eminent professor 
at the rate of one guinea for a lesson 
of three-quarters of an hour; and in 
that of a less ambitious amateur, 
joining one of the many excellent 
choirs or orchestral societies which 
have been started in London of late 
years. For the professional musician 
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the case is different—he will find it 
very difficult to attain success by an 
education exclusively pursued in Eng- 
land. He may obtain a certain 
amount of preliminary teaching ; but 
he knows that sooner or later he 
must go to one of the foreign Con- 
servatoires, for which he very likely 
has not the means, and must therefore, 
unless he be a Macfarren or a Hullah, 
content himself with remaining in the 
second or third rank of his profession. 
To be sure, up to the beginning of the 
present century, he would have been 
still worse off, for he would have had 
even more difficulty in obtaining in- 
struction. Indeed, almost the only per- 
sons who at that time gave anything 
like teaching for professional pupils 
were the organists of the cathedrals, 
who took articled pupils, and trained 
their choirs at the same time. Oxford 
and Cambridge, it is true, gave musical 
degrees, but the candidates were few, 
and the standard of proficiency was 
not high. Now, however, we have 
two institutions which profess to give 
« complete education to a professional 
pupil—namely, the Royal Academy 
of Music, founded in 1822, and the 
National Training School for Music 
at Kensington, opened in 1876. Of 
both these institutions we shall have 
something to say further on, but neither 
of them can yet be said to fill the 
gap quite satisfactorily, or to do 
away with the necessity of a foreign 
education. The Royal Academy has 
many pupils of whom it has good 
reason to be proud, and who have made 
names for themselves. Among | 
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Sullivan, having at an early age ob- 
tained the Mendelssohn scholarship, 
went to Leipsic for his systematic 
education, while Blagrove, Carrodus, 
and Holmes, our three leading native 
violinists, Mr. Cusins, conductor to the 
Philharmonic Society, and master of 
the Queen’s Band, Madame Goddard, 
Franklin Taylor, the Baches, J. F. 
Barnett, Cowen, and C, V. Stanford, 
among our pianists and composers 
—all received or added to their 
musical training abroad. Among our 
vocalists it is sufficient to point to 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Sims Reeves, 
Santley, and Shakespeare, every 
one of whom was educated on the 
Continent. It is certainly strange 
that a nation which has recog- 
nised music as one of the ele- 
nents of education by an Act of Par- 
liament, and which grants capitation 
fees for attendance at musical in- 
struction, should have no institution 
which is recognised by all as a National 
musical centre. It is a significant 
fact as showing the liking of the 
people for music that ninety-nine 
per cent of the pupils in the Ele- 
mentary Schools receive musical in- 
struction, and that the capitation 
grant on this head alone amounts to 
over 100,0007. per annum. It will 
be remembered, too, that the Public 
Schools Commission, of which Lord 
Clarendon was chairman, recommended 
that music should be taught as well 
as drawing ; a suggestion which was 
adopted by Harrow, Rugby, and Up- 
pingham, and latterly by Eton, where 
the knowledge of the rudiments of 
music is now obligatory, and where 
that branch of education is under 
the able direction of Mr. Barnby. 

It would seem then that in England 
it is the non-professional or listening 
element that is strong, and the pro- 
fessional or performing element that 
is weak, with many exceptions, which 
will occur to every one without its 
being necessary to mention them. 
Our professional musicians are, with 
few exceptions, confined to the large 
centres, and the cathedral towns ; and 
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are very unequally distributed, or, it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say, not 
distributed at all, over the rest of 
England. Every conductor of a band 
knows the difficulty and sometimes 
the impossibility of finding a sub- 
stitute for a contumacious or inca- 
pacitated second violin or violoncello 
in many of our largest provincial 
towns. 

The mass of the people show their 
taste for music by the eagerness with 
which they attend any musical enter- 
tainment provided for them. They 
show their aptitude for music by 
the excellence of their performance 
with the easiest, if not the most beau- 
tiful of instruments, the human voice. 
The excellence of our choral singing 
no one willdeny. For vigour of tone 
and intonation it will bear compa- 
rison with that of any nation, as 
every one who has any experience of 
choral singing would testify. Men- 
delssohn, writing to the Sacred Har- 
monic Society after a performance of 
St. Paul at Exeter Hall in 1837, at 
which he was for the first time a 
listener, is a strong witness on this 
point. “TI can hardly express,” says 
he, ‘“‘ the gratification I felt in hearing 
my work performed in so beautiful a 
manner. The power of the choruses 
—this large body of good and musical 
voices—and the style in which they 
sang the whole of my music gave me 
the highest and most heartfelt treat ; 
while I thought on the immense im- 
provement which such a number of real 
amateurs must necessarily produce in 
the country which may boast of it.” 
The excellence and finish of Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s choir is matter of common 
notoriety. Mr. Hullah, in his report to 
the Committee of Council for Education 
for 1870, says that the Training 
Colleges whose students are derived 
from the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Wales, present bodies 
of voices which for quality and force 
he does not find equalled anywhere. 

It is very interesting to read through 
Mr. Hullah’s reports from the first 
to the last, and to remark how the 
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gift for music which he recognises in 
every one is developed by opportuni- 
ties of learning and a proper system 
of teaching. Mr. Hullah more than 
once complains of the want of know- 
ledge of music shown by the pupils 
on entering the Training Colleges, 
but the very satisfactory results ob- 
tained before leaving appear at any 
rate to show that at least one class 
of English men and women have a 
real aptitude for this study. 

If, then, it is a fact that the mass 
of the people have this gift, the 
question arises, How is it that we 
have not done better? The answer 
is not far to seek. Because as yet 
we have had nochance. Where we 
have had a chance, we have done as 
well as any nation. Let us first take 
Church music, which formerly was 
the only school in which an English 
composer had much opportunity. In 
this—not to speak of the living— 
we can show names like Tallis, 
Byrd, Farrant, Gibbons, Blow, Pelham 
Humphreys, Wise, Purcell, Croft, 
Greene, Boyce, Attwood, Crotch, 
and the Wesleys. In madrigals, 
we have Wilbye, Morley, Weelkes, 
Benet, Bateson, and Ward; in glees, 
Webbe, Calcott, Mornington, Spofforth, 
Stevens, Horsley, Walmisley, and 
Pearsall ; in opera, Arne, Hook, Dibdin, 
Bishop, Barnett, Balfe, Wallace, are 
our principal writers, though we have 
practically no operatic stage of our 
own ; while for orchestral and chamber 
music no better name can be wished 
than that of Sterndale Bennett. 

In the department of execution— 
a thing of modern date—we are per- 
haps not so strong in the past. But 
even here we may claim some names of 
renown—John Field, Cipriani Potter, 
Mrs. Anderson, and Sterndale Bennett; 
Parish Alvars and Balsir Chatterton ; 
the Wesleys, Adams, Gauntlett, the 
younger Walmisley, George Cooper, 
and Henry Smart ; Lindley and Lucas ; 
Mrs. Billington, Bartleman, Henry 
Phillips, and Braham; and as con- 
ductors, Joah Bates and Sir. George 
Smart. 
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We have surely then this aptitude 
for music, and we have done well in 
the exact proportion in which there 
has been demand for a particular class 
of music, just as on the accession of 
Charles the Second, Pelham Humph- 
reys, Purcell, and Blow came to 
the front in response to the changed 
tastes of the court. Now our taste 
is more catholic, and although in 
obedience to it English musicians are 
increasing in number and _ reputa- 
tion, it is to be deplored that we 
have no system of education which 
gives a fair chance to native talent, 
especially if the possessor of the talent 
be, as is too often the case, both here 
and elsewhere, unblessed with much 
of this world’s goods. 

Let us see what are our appliances 
for scientific teaching. There has been 
a good deal of talk lately about a 
National Theatre, and a very sensible 
letter of Mr. Hare to the 7imes showed 
that what is wanted by the profession 
is not so much a theatre as a school. 
True musicians are better off than 
actors, but can it be said that England 
possesses at this moment any musical 
institution which commands at once 
the confidence of the profession and 
the public, and to which we can 
point with pride as worthy of the 
country? As regards the profession, 
the proof of this, as we have en- 
deavoured to show, is that few of ‘our 
musicians receive at best more than a 
portion of their education in England. 
For instrumental and general musical 
study they go to Germany, for vocal 
instruction to Italy. But why should 
English men and women be forced to 
the expense of travelling to Germany 
and Italy to obtain that which our 
wealth and our practical power would 
easily enable us to command at home! 
What is wanted in this country is 
a central Institution corresponding to 
the State Conservatoire in the capitals 
of Europe, but adapted to English 
wants and requirements. Such an 
Institution ought to be to music 
what our public schools and universi- 
ties are to their own branches of 
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education, offering to all comers 
the highest and most complete in- 
struction in music and the kindred 
studies, such as modern languages, 
musical history and literature, and 
declamation ; it should be also a 
centre for all matters connected 
with music, and for the settling of 
such questions as the long-disputed 
one of musical pitch, It should 
hold examinations and grant certi- 
ficates ; and last, but not least, it 
should fix the standard for what is 
to be taught in Elementary schools, 
and should control them by efficient 
inspection. 

Such an institution we have not got, 
and to form it on a fresh basis would 
be about as difficult as the foundation 
and endowment of a National Theatre ; 
but it happens that at the present time 
there is an opportunity which has never 
occurred before, and is very unlikely 
to occur again. We mean the pro- 
ject for the formation of a new Musi- 
eal College on the basis of a union 
between the Royal Academy of Music 
and the National Training School for 
Music, the negotiations for which 
have been going on for a long time. 
The consent of both bodies has been 
obtained ; the support of all the most 
influential persons, both professional 
and lay, in the kingdom has been given ; 
large pecuniary assistance has been 
promised, and more may be counted on. 

Let us glance briefly at the consti- 
tution and position of the two bodies 
referred to. The Royal Academy 
of Music was, as we have seen, 
founded in 1822, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of Lord Burghersh— 
better known as the Earl of West- 
moreland ; and at first the system of 
education contemplated, and for some 
time carried out, was exactly the same 
as that which afterwards formed the 
leading idea in the foundation of 
the National Training School, namely, 
that a complete and almost gratuitous 
instruction should be provided for 
deserving pupils. The scheme con- 
templated a literary as well as a 
musica] education, and that pupils 
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should be boarded in the house. The 
success of the Academy does not, 
however, seem to have been equal to 
its aims, for fees did not abound, 
and it was driven to collect funds by 
various shifts, amongst which even fancy 
balls are said to have taken their place. 
At present it derives its support from 
donations and subscriptions—includ- 
ing a hundred guineas a year from her 
most gracious Majesty——from fees paid 
by pupils, and from a contribution 
by the Government to the extent of 
5007. per annum in lieu of a house. 
There is a Board of Directors, with 
Lord Dudley as president, and a Profes- 
sional Committee of Management with 
Professor Macfarren as chairman, which 
latter has the entire management and 
superintendence of the students, ap- 
pointment and removal of the profes- 
sors and teachers, and regulation of 
expenditure. The body corporate con- 
sists of members, associates, and 
honorary members. All branches of 
music are taught, as well as elocution 
and modern languages. There are 
about fourteen scholarships and prizes 
competed for by the pupils, the most 
valuable of which does not exceed 
thirty guineas, while some are of very 
small amount. A few of these are 
funded, but the majority are provided 
by annual subscriptions, and may cease 
atany time. It will be seen there- 
fore that the Royal Academy is essen- 
tially an institution at which no one 
can be educated who has not private 
means. 

The National Training School for 
Music at Kensington is an offspring 
of the Society of Arts, and is situated 
on ground granted for the purpose 
by the Royal Commissioners of 1851. 
Its successful establishment was due 
mainly to the personal interest and 
exertions of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
whose practical devotion to music is 
well known, and who received the 
warm support of the Prince of Wales 
at the great meeting at Marlborough 
House in 1875, when, as will be fresh 
in the recollection of my readers, the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of the 
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city of London attended in support of 
the project. The building was erected 
by Mr. Freake, and munificently 
presented by him to the Prince of 
Wales in trust for the nation. The 
fundamental principle of the School 
is the institution of free scholarships 
for all ranks of society, endowed by 
individuals and public bodies in all 
parts of the country. Her Majesty 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the 
City of London, many of the City 
Companies, the Society of Arts, Mr. 
Freake, and many distinguished indi- 
viduals and institutions are amongst 
the founders. 

In 1876, fifty scholarships having 
been established of an amount of 40/. 
each, and upwards of twenty more 
promised, the school was opened for 
study. A Committee of Management 
was formed with the Duke of Edin- 
burgh at its head, consisting of the 
representatives of the Commissioners 
of 1851, of the Royal Albert Hall, 
of the Society of Arts, and of the 
donors of scholarships. The Prin- 
cipal is Dr. Arthur Sullivan, and 
there is a large staff of professors 
and examiners. The educational course 
contemplated seems very complete, and 
includes all branches of music, elocu- 
tion, foreign languages, deportment, 
history and literature of music; and the 
institution differs from others in this 
most material point—that while on 
the one hand it grants by open com- 
petition a free education to real talent, 
it, at the same time, obliges the student 
to remain under strict control until the 
course of education is fully completed. 
The weak point in the scheme is evi- 
dently the fact that the scholarships 
are only promised for five years, and 
it is stated that the income is insuffi- 
cient to give the highest education to 
the best pupils. 

Surely then, if what we require is 
a Central Institution, an amalgama- 
tion of these two academies is the 
obvious starting point. The older, 
the Royal Academy of Music, would 
bring to the new College the advan- 
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tage of experience. It has had some fair 
results, and although its system of 
teaching has failed to leave that 
definite impress upon the character 
and cultivation of music in England 
which it is desirable that a National 
Academyshould produce, yet its success 
has been satisfactory according to the 
means at its disposal, and it has a 
certain following amongst the profes- 
sional musicians who have been 
educated at it. From the younger, 
the National Training School of Music, 
though started so recently, the results, 
if we may judge from the concerts 
given by the pupils, have been pro- 
gressively encouraging. It represents 
the true principle of granting an 
opportunity of free education to real 
talent-taking up indeed the original 
idea of the Royal Academy; and in 
the shape of its scholarships, which 
have now reached sixty-six, it has 
received an immense amount of active 
support and sympathy. 

The amalgamation has been under 
consideration for some time. In June 
1878, a number of gentlemen obeyed 
the summons of the Prince of Wales 
to attend a meeting at Marlborough 
House, to take into consideration the 
advancement of the art of music by 
the establishment of a Central Musi- 
cal Institution. A proposal was made 
to secure this end by effecting a union 
between the two leading academies. 
The scheme being cordially endorsed by 
the meeting, an Executive Committee 
was formed, with Prince Christian and 
Lord Spencer as Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman. Negotiations were entered 
upon between the two institutions, and 
in response to a letter from Prince 
Christian, the directors of the Royal 
Academy held a meeting in July 1878, 
when the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 


I.—That it is expedient to promote the 
further advancement of the art of 
music in the United Kingdom by 
the establishment of a Royal and 
National College of Music on a more 
permanent basis than any existing 
institution, 
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IL—That it is expedient that a union 
should be effected between the 
Royal Academy of Music and the 
National Training School on terms 
that may be agreed upon as a basis 
for the constitution of. the new 
college, and that a Committee be ap- 
pointed to confer with the Executive 
Committee of the proposed College 
as to terms of union; the terms of 
union when agreed upon to be sub- 
mitted to the Directors for approval. 


A similar letter having been ad- 
dressed to the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the National Training School, 
that body, at a meeting held later in 
the same month, adopted similar reso- 
lations to those passed by the Royal 
Academy. Members of the committees 
of both institutions were appointed to 
confer with Prince Christian’s Com- 
mittee. 

The principle of amalgamation has 
thus been assented to by both bodies. 
Numerous meetings were held between 
the Executive Committee and the re- 
presentatives of the institutions, to 
arrange the details and terms of union ; 
and a draft charter was drawn up and 
submitted to both, which provides 
carefully for saving the existing rights 
of the various officials and members of 
the two bodies, and placing the new 
corporation on a satisfactory legal 
footing. To this draft the National 
Training School seems to have agreed 
without demur. By the Royal Aca- 
demy, however, various objections were 
raised; but it would appear that in 
the end the only material point at 
issue was as to the name, the Royal 
Academy making it evident that they 
regarded the retention of their name 
as a sine quad non, while the Executive 
Committee maintained that the ques- 
tion must be left to her Majesty for 
decision. 

Various further meetings were held, 
and in May last, the charter was 
finally amended, and copies were again 
forwarded to the two institutions, 
accompanied in each case by a letter 
from the Executive Committee, stating 
that the charter was now sent in the 
form in which it was intended finally 
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to recommend it for adoption, and 
asking each whether it was prepared 
to resign its present constitution, and 
accept the new charter in the event of 
a sum of 3,000/. per annum being pro- 
vided within a limited time, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the 
special objects of the Committee. These 
were stated to be— 


I.—The sufficient payment of the staff 
of the new institution. 

II.—The establishment of open scholar- 
ships. 

The establishment of studentships 
involving the maintenance (either 
wholly or to a great extent) as well 
as the free education of pupils who 
are unable to maintain themselves, 
and carry out their education, 


The letter further intimated to the 
toyal Academy that the National 
Training School consented to the name 
of the Royal Academy of Music being 
retained, but that the Executive Com- 
mittee deemed it more in accordance 
with precedent to leave it to her Ma- 
jesty to name an institution of which 
the Prince of Wales had accepted the 
presidency. 

Soon after this the National Train- 
ing School passed a resolution agreeing 
to the proposal, but owing to the illness 
of Lord Dudley, the President of the 
Academy, no answer has yet been 
received from that body, with whom 
it only now remains to confirm their 
resolutions of July 1878. 

An institution to be formed upon 
this amalgamation would start under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances. 

First let us take the pecuniazy pros- 
pects. There is reason to hope that 
the 3,000/. a year mentioned in Prince 
Christian’s letter will be furnished by 
the Commissioners of 1851, provided 
that the new charter is accepted by 
both institutions; further, we may 
expect that the existing scholarships 
of the Training School, amounting to 
about 3,200/. a year, will be renewed, 
if sufficient stability and permanency 
are obtained to ensure the results 
which the donors have a right to 
expect. We may also hope that the 
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Government will continue and possibly 
increase the sum of 500/. a year which 
it at present contributes to the sup- 
port of the Royal Academy. 

In looking to the money point of 
view, it must not be forgotten that 
the pecuniary success of our institu- 
tion would probably be much assisted 
by the opportunity which it would give 
to the large and increasing class of 
earnest and wealthy amateurs already 
mentioned, of obtaining the instruction 
of which they are in search, on more 
moderate terms than those of private 
teachers. 

One point has not been touched 
upon—the absolute necessity of a 
proper building for the institution. 
A school of music requires a larger 
physical space than any other school. 
Separate rooms must be provided for 
singing and playing, and a building 
which would contain one hundred 
pupils for a grammar school would 
scarcely be adequate to contain twenty- 
five for a musical school. 

It is impossible to view with satis- 
faction the situation of the existing 
site of the Royal Academy. The rooms 
are known to be inadequate for the 
requirements of a school of music, and 
yet it is situated in a locality where 
expansion is impossible, and where 
space for the recreation of the pupils 
cannot be obtained. One place only 
would seem to be specially adapted for 
a College adequate to the present state 
of music—the estate of the Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851 at 
South Kensington. There are to be 
found there the two great requisites— 
space for adequate buildings, and a 
garden in which the students could 
obtain healthful recreation without 
expense or interference. The Commis- 
sioners are understood to be well- 
disposed towards the creation of a new 
College, and we may therefore hope 
that they would not be unfavourable 
to granting a site on their estate for 
the erection of the necessary buildings. 
Why should nota portion of those long 
corridors that surround the vast build- 
ing of the Albert Hall, be used for 
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secondary purposes? Where could 
practising and even refreshment rooms 
be found better adapted for the use of 
a large school such as that which we 
are now advocating ? 

As regards support, the proposed 
Executive Committee is composed, be- 
sides the Prince of Wales, the Dukes 
of Edinburgh, Connaught, and Cam- 
bridge, and Prince Christian, of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York ; 
Lords Aberdare, Beaconsfield, E. Bruce, 
Spencer, Dudley, Coleridge, Carnarvon, 
Granville, Hampton, Hartington, 
tipon, and Wilton; Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Sir R. Wallace, Mr. Lyon 
Playfair, and the Presidents of the 
Royal Academy and of the Royal 
Society. Amongst professional musi- 
cians, Sir M. Costa, Sir F. Gore 
Ouseley, Sir Robt. Stewart, Professor 
Macfarren, Dr. Sullivan, and Messrs. 
Cusins, O. Goldschmidt, Hallé, Hullah, 
Leslie, and Stainer. Amongst out- 
siders, Messrs. Chappell, De la Rue, 
Grove, Samuel Morley, M.P., and 
Kellow Pye. With such a Committee 
the success of any institution is 
assured. 

There is one other thing which is 
essential to the complete success of an 
English Conservatoire, namely, that it 
should be recognised by the. State on 
the same principle, though perhaps not 
exactly in the same manner, as foreign 
Conservatoires are recognised by their 
respective Governments. If the suc- 
cess of the institution is such as we 
have every reason to hope it will be, 
there will not be any necessity for 
any very large subsidy; for it will 
be to a great extent self-supporting. 
The subsidy need only cover what may 
be termed extra expenses—such as 
prizes, including one or two corre- 
sponding to the Prix de Rome of the 
French Conservatoire ; purchase of 
pianos and instruments for the or- 
chestra, foundation and maintenance of 
a museum and library of music. But 
the moral value of recognition by the 
State would be enormous, especially 
if the Government were to make it a 
condition that the institution should 
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undertake the important task of con- 
trolling and inspecting the musical 
instruction in the Elementary Schools 
of the country. The Institution would 
itself be inspected, and its arrange- 
ments as to the Elementary Schools 
reviewed by officials appointed by 
the Government. It is satisfactory 
to know that such a plan is con- 
sidered feasible by the first authority 
on the subject, Mr. Hullah; for in 
a memorandum subjoined to the offi- 
cial report of his foreign tour during 
the present year, and addressed 
to the Executive Committee of the 
proposed Conservatoire, he suggests 
that a limited number of the Training 
College students be annually selected 
and placed for a certain period at the 
Conservatoire, to be transferred at the 
end of their residence to large towns 
or other centres, in which they might 
assist in teaching music in the Ele- 
mentary Schools; and further, that 
the annual inspection of schools so 
taught be made by or under the direc- 
tion of the professors of the Conserva- 
toire, and that the annual grant of the 
Education Department be in future 
awarded to each school on the reports 
of such professors. 

With reference to the movement on 
foot amongst some of the leading Eng- 
lish actors for the establishment of a 
school of declamation, we may suggest 
that they could not do better, in order 
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to place it on a permanent footing, than 
affiliate it to the English Conservatoire 
in the same way in which the French 
school of elocution is connected with 
the French Conservatoire. A Conser- 
vatoire must have elocution classes, 
and it would be to the advantage of 
both to combine. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in the Nine- 
teenth Century for last August, urges 
the organisation of the English theatre, 
and remarks that we have left it to 
take its chance. This is very nearly 
what the country has done with music. 
We have had great musicians as well 
as great actors. We have many good 
musicians, and English music is, in 
spite of difficulties, in a better state 
than the English theatre, but in 
both it is our organisation which 
has been defective. This we propose 
to remedy by the establishment of an 
institution which will appeal to the 
sympathies of every class. The 
theatre, as Mademoiselle Sarah Bern- 
hardt says, may be “ irresistible,” but 
music is even more irresistible, and 
appeals to a wider class than the 
theatre can ever appeal to. Some 
people may have scruples about voting 
public money for a National Theatre, 
but none could object to the kind of 
State recognition which we ask for the 
National College of Music. Our project 
appeals to all. 


CHarLES SUMNER MAINE. 
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A DOUBTING HEART. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Wynyarp, meanwhile, had taken the 
road into the valley, making his way 
at a rapid pace through the little pine- 
wood, and down a steep winding-path, 
to the heart of the ravine. He passed 
the entrance to Antoine Barbou’s 
house on the hill without noticing it, 
and was equally oblivious of the pic- 
turesque winding-path he had once 
helped Emmie West to climb, which 
led to the Orange-tree house. The 
original purpose of his walk had en- 
tirely passed from his mind, and he 
was now only anxious to be alone 
with his own thoughts, and to find a 
spot where he should be free from 
every possibility of interruption before 
he proceeded to examine the letters 
that had come into his possession by 
such a strange chance. Poor Ralph ! 
The touch of the paper upon which his 
fingers had rested so long ago was like 
the unexpected clasp of a vanished 
hand held across a dark gulf of 
silence. But it was not that thought 
that kept Wynyard’s mind in a whirl 
of perplexity and agitation as he 
walked rapidly on. The prospect of 
having a last word from a lost friend, 
of receiving perhaps some small every- 
day request or trifling commission 
from one who had passed beyond the 
reach of service, would have been, not 
painful, but soothing, after the first 
shock of surprise was over. What 
really troubled Wynyard was the fact 
that these letters had been so long in 
coming to him. He hardly dared ask 
himself what motive had prompted 
the hand that dropped them into the 
bureau drawer out of his reach, pos- 
sibly for ever! He had heard the 
conversation between Madame de 
Florimel and Madame Dallon, and he 


understood quite distinctly that it was 
of Alma they spoke, and of what they 
accused her. The impression had come 
to him through the tumult of emotion, 
awakened by the first sight of Ralph’s 
handwriting, a muffled blow which 
he had received half-dreamily, half- 
stupidly at first; then for a little 
while he fought hard against convic- 
tion, as the particulars related grew 
clear in his memory, and he perceived 
how they fitted in with other circum- 
stances, and brought a complete expla- 
nation of many enigmas. Next came 
back the impression left on his eye, 
rather than on his mind, by the writing 
on the half-sheet of note-paper, en- 
tangled between his letters, “ Your 
affectionate Constance Forrest,” and 
something about a hint, and a wish. 
Ah, yes! and Constance Forrest had 
been one of the first people to hear 
about Ralph’s death. Lawrence had 
told him that in his letter: the sentence 
hardly noticed at the time, recurred 
to his memory now with a bitter signi- 
ficance. Hateful as the suspicion was, 
facts pointed too clearly towards it 
to be kept at bay any longer. Alma, 
then, had heard of Lord Anstice’s 
death some days before it was known 
to him. The tidings had evidently 
reached her in a letter from her sister 
on the very day they started on their 
journey up the mountain, and she had 
kept back his letters of that morning 
for fear they should convey the news 
to him, too soon for her purpose. That 
was the explanation of her love-con- 
fession by the river. She had known 
of his change of fortune all the time : 
when she shed those tears over her 
drawing that had moved him so deeply ; 
when she had reproached him for mis- 
judging her; when she had held up 
her tearful face for the betrothal kiss— 
it was the man who could make her 
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a countess she had kissed, not her old 
love. And he had sometimes been 
such a fool as to imagine that she had 
loved him the less for his prosperity ; 
that her late shyness and coldness had 
arisen solely from disappointment 
that she had lost the chance of prov- 
ing her love to be disinterested, and 
must consent to receive more than she 
had bargained for, when she had ac- 
cepted him! He had deceived himself 
about her so far as that, and all the 
while she was rejoicing in having suc- 
cessfully manceuvred, which was the 
first consideration with her. 

Wynyard came toa sudden pause in 
his rapid walk, as his mind reached 
this conclusion. He had been hurry- 
ing blindly on, as if rapid motion could 
carry him out of the reach of the con- 
viction that was gaining on him. Now 
he stood still; the worst was here, in 
his mind, and in his heart. For a little 
while the dark floods of anger and 
pain overwhelmed him, his head swam 
round, and his eyes darkened, and he 
was forced to lean against the friendly 
trunk of an old olive-tree, while he 
wrestled with himself and strove to 
recover a degree of calmness. 

Once before his love had received, 
as he believed at the time, a death- 
blow ; and he had felt as if all that 
was best in himself must die with it. 
He had then seemed to see his love, 
the ideal of his youth, stricken down, 
and lying dead, a cold, discrowned 
corpse, in his heart. Here again was 
the same pain, not so sudden or so 
sharp perhaps—for had Alma ever 
quite regained her old empire over his 
imagination — but profounder, more 
despairing ; for, crowned or dis- 
crowned, loved or unloved, she was 
to be his wife before the week was 
out. That faint silver bow in the sky, 
which he could just see through the 
silvery olive-branches, would wax into 
their honeymoon! He must go to 
meet the day that ought to be the 
crowning day of his life, with this 
doubt, this death in his heart, con- 
scious all through his life, of deceit, 
of rottenness, where he would fain 


trust most utterly. Wynyard tried 
hard to conquer his anger, and the 
sense of injury he felt, from having 
been so played upon, and to hush these 
into pity and forgiveness. Well, she 
should have what she had plotted to 
gain, and if the tender, adoring love, 
the high esteem, once hers, was now 
wounded to death, she would perhaps 
never discover the hurt to which it 
had been subject, never recognise it as 
a loss. Love had counted for nothing 
with her beside the wealth and the 
rank that would be hers all the same. 
The gathering darkness in the ravine 
aroused Wynyard to a consciousness 
of where he was, and what had still 
to be done. He had determined to 
read Ralph's letter before he returned 
to the chiteau, while he was out of 
reach of Madame de Florimel’s kindly, 
if perhaps too inquisitive, eyes ; and 
he perceived that unless he betook 
himself to the task at once, there would 
not be light enough to make out the 
writing. The spot where he had 
stopped abruptly led to the end of 
the ravine, where the path turned, 
and sloped upwards through terraces 
of olives and belts of pines to the 
high mountain-road above, and before 
he took the letters from his pocket, he 
climbed the ascent to a point on the 
hill-side where the rays of the setting 
sun still lingered. There he found a 
seat on the felled trunk of a pine-tree, 
and settled himself to read. At the 
moment, this spot was somewhat less 
silent and solitary than all the rest of 
the road had been, for a flock of sheep 
and goats, led by a little shepherdess, 
had followed him up the ascent, and 
were now spreading over the brow of 
the hill. The barking of the dog, the 
tinkling of the sheep-bells, and the 
girl’s voice, sometimes calling to her 
dog, sometimes breaking out into a 
monotonous song, filled the air, and 
awoke the mountain echoes with a 
harmony of rustic sounds that con- 
tinued to be heard long after the last 
straggler of the flock had disappeared 
from sight. It was the very same 
flock of sheep Emmie West had watched 








coming down to the valley, through the 
olive-grove, eight months ago, on the 
evening when she left her careless girl- 
hood behind her. They and their little 
guardian had made the ascent and 
descent from hill-top to valley every 
day since, tinkling the same bells, 
singing the same song, without any 
sense of monotony. 

To the little shepherdess these eight 
months had been just like any other 
spring, summer, and autumn of her 
qaiet life, bringing no changes but the 
necessary changes of the season ; and 
there was nothing special in her 
thoughts to-day, as she climbed and 
sang, except perhaps an under-con- 
sciousness that to-day was the day of 
the great /éte, and that all the candles 
on the altars were lighted for bene- 
diction in the church below. That, 
with her, was cause enough for another 
louder repetition of the refrain of her 
canticle, as she gained the brow of the 
hill, and caught a distant glimpse of 
the church tower—‘“‘ Ave, ave, Maria!” 

The monotonous sounds reaching him 
again and again had a soothing effect 
on Wynyard’s ear—bringing a sense of 
peace, of wider interests than his own, 
of some One above all, embracing all, 
on Whom to rest, even if the frame- 
work of his own private existence was 
reeling around him—which steadied 
him for his reading. He first opened 
the larger packet, directed to him 
from his London chambers, and found, 
as he expected, among the collection of 
letters of no particular interest, the 
telegram from Scotland announcing 
his cousin’s death, and a letter from 
the friends, with whom Mrs. Anstice 
was staying, urging him to come imme- 
diately to Scotland. He could not 
look at them without a question flash- 
ing through his mind as to how far the 
circumstances of his life would have 
been changed if they had come to him 
in their natural course. He should 
certainly have obeyed the urgent letter 
that summoned him to Scotland, and 
hurried home by the most direct 
route, thus avoiding the mountain 
journey that had thrown him again 
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with Alma, She would never pro- 
bably have given him that explanation 
of her relations to Horace Kirkman 
which he now believed to be untrue. 
The aura of that evening walk through 
the valley with the village bride, the 
scent of the gathered quince blossoms 
would have been lingering round his 
heart when he first realised his 
changed fortunes; and the question 
that would have come spontaneousl y— 
he knew it now—would have been, 
not how the change would affect Alma, 
but what sort of a look of wondering 
love and glorified gratitude would dawn 
on Emmie West's gentle, true face, 
when he told her about it, and asked 
her to share it with him. It was worse 
than useless to picture that look now ; 
he must never allow himself to realise 
that he had thrown away the true 
jewel to take the false. The past was 
past, and the possibilities of eight 
months ago could not be recalled 
now, any more than the reading of 
these words of Ralph's, written in full 
strength and youthful vigour, could 
bring back the writer to the living 
world, and to the eager purposes and 
emotions that had pulsed in his heart 
while he indited them. It was a long 
letter for Ralph, Wynyard saw that, 
when he unfolded the sheet, written 
over, in the well-remembered dashing 
scrawl. What sort of revelation of 
the dead man’s last thoughts would 
it be? 





“Dear Wynyarp,—Once more I 
write to you to help me out of a 
difficulty ; you will call it the worst 
scrape l’ve ever got myself into as 
yet, and I answer triumphantly that 
at all events it is the last I shall ever 
ask your good oflices to tide me 
through. For I have taken unto my- 
self another helper and conscience- 
keeper, who will have to bear the 
responsibility of my escapades for 
the future. There! the murder is 
out—and I see the dark frown of 
alarm and anxiety that furrows your 
brow as you read, 

“Dear old fellow, you are in a great 














fright ; you think I have done for my- 
self altogether now, and that you and 
my mother will have to sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes over me for the rest of 
your lives. Cheer up, and you will 
see tis not so bad when you come to 
look at it, as it sounds at first. I am 
married—it is true—married a month 
ago, and I have not had courage to tell 
my mother about it yet, but it is going 
to be the making of me; and I feel 
myself another man from the one you 
have known so long, as I write. Do 
you remember one evening last No- 
vember, when you and I got involved 
in a street row, in which a young lady 
was knocked down and injured? Do 
you remember her sister, the pale, 
blue-eyed girl we had noticed before 
the row began? Perhaps not, for 1 
recollect you had nothing to the pur- 
pose to say about her, when a little 
time before you went abroad, I turned 
the conversation on the two Miss 
Moores, intending to throw out a 
feeler. I should, perhaps, have con- 
fided in you then, if you had shown 
more discrimination, and a clearer im- 
pression of the individuality of the 
little red-haired sister, as you chose to 
call her. It is she who is my wife 
now ; we were married in London on 
the fifth of last month, at St. Saviour’s 
Church, Marylebone, and you must 
not suppose that the secrecy with 
which I have conducted my grand 
coup is due in the smallest degree 
to my being ashamed of my choice. 
I glory in it, and would have the 
whole world to know, except my 
mother ; the only person, you will say, 
who has any right to complain of not 
having been consulted beforehand. 
Well, you know her, and you know 
how utterly useless it would have been 
to hope for her consent or sympathy. 
What is more, I had always, when- 
ever such a thought as marriage crossed 
my mind, set my heart on having just 
such a mufti wedding, and just such a 
honeymoon journey as I absolutely at- 
tained. Don’t ever let us say again 
that nobody ever realised the summit 
of his wishes. I don’t deserve such 
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happiness, that’s the truth. It has, 
you will be glad to hear, opened my 
eyes a little to my own shortcomings, 
and caused me to make sundry resolu- 
tions, of which this letter to you is the 
first-fruit. You see I want to cut off 
from myself all chance of retreat, in 
case, when I am with my mother, and 
find her hard to come over, I should 
be disposed to repent my present pur- 
pose, and revert to my original design 
of keeping my marriage quiet for a 
year ortwo. It would be the best, or at 
all events, the pleasantest course for 
me, if my conscience and Christabel 
would let me stick to it. You will 
keep me up to the mark, I know, and 
I hope be sufficiently interested and 
excited by what I have told you to 
make it convenient to hurry back to 
England, and come on here as soon as 
you can to see the end of the game. 
My mother has perhaps told you that 
she left Leigh two months ago, in a fit 
of high disgust with me, for my fre- 
quent absences from home, and other 
misdemeanours. I was courting Miss 
Christabel Moore, you see, at the time, 
in the orthodox guise of a young artist, 
vide the Lord of Burleigh, and could not 
be expected to keep up appearances in 
other quarters. My mother went off to 
stay with her friends the Macphersons, 
who, for the last two summers have, on 
her invitation, occupied my old fishing- 
lodge at Tarver, and effectually shut me 
out of it. As that is about the worst 
possible place for my poor mother to 
go to, in her present state of health, 
there she went, to spite me, I suppose, 
and bring me to my senses. And so 
the other day, on returning from my 
quiet wedding journey, I found a tele- 
gram to say she was taken worse, and 
wanted me to come to her at once. I 
hope the increased illness is only an 
overture to reconciliation, but I can’t 
be sure ; and any way I am sorry for 
the delay, and have hurried on at in- 
convenient speed to lessen it, as far as 
possible, 

“TI write this letter while I am 
waiting at the little inn at Strome for a 
boat to take me across, and shall give 
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my letter to the waiter to post before I 
sail. After that I shall look for you 
to put in an appearance at Tarver 
shortly, and, as I said before, keep me 
up to the mark, You may wash your 
hands after that, of your Benedict 
cousin, 
“* ANSTICE. 


“P.S.—I long for you to see HER, 
Christabel. She does not know yet 
that I am anything but a rather un- 
successful artist, whom she will have, 
all her life, to keep up to his work. 
Though you mayn’t believe it, I dread 
telling her the truth almost as much 
as I dread telling my mother, lest my 
courting and winning and marrying 
her in character should not seem ,so 
legitimate a joke to her, as it did to me 
when I planned it. She is wortha 
hundred of me, remember that, and 
stand up for her, through thick and 
thin everywhere, and before every 
one whenever you have the chance, 
‘an you love me.’” 


3efore Wynyard reached the last 
words the shock of surprise was over, 
and his thoughts were busied, looking 
back through a variety of small inci- 
dents and signs that had come under 
his notice during the past year. With 
the light of this sudden revelation on 
them, they now seemed significant 
enough to have prepared him for the 
news, or, indeed, to have brought it to 
his knowledge long ere this. 

Christabel Moore —the dull drizzling 
Novemberevening of Katherine Moore's 
accident, with all its varied incidents, 
flashed back on his memory with more 
vividness of interest than the reality 
had had at the time. It was the be- 
ginning of his intimacy with the Wests, 
of a great deal else it seemed, but 
the bearing of what he had just read, 
on his own future fortunes, did not 
suggest itself yet. He was not ready 
for that; his thoughts were busily 
engaged in an effort to straighten out 
the past, and make its mysteries plain. 
Yes, this was the true explanation of 
the appearance of the Moores at Leigh, 


and of their interest in Mrs. Anstice, 
He recalled an expression he had seen 
on Katherine Moore’s face one day, 
when Mrs. Anstice had been speak- 
ing of her son, and it struck him at 
the time to be too full of pity and 
comprehension to be natural, coming 
from a stranger. The little pictures 
too, so full of suggestion, the poor 
widowed bride had consoled herself 
by painting and sending to her fellow 
mourner, whom it seemed she dare not, 
or did not chose to approach in any 
other way. This news accounted too, 
for some words spoken by Katherine 
Moore, on the last occasion when he 
had seen her, on the day after Mrs. 
Anstice’s death. 

Wynyard had thought them, at the 
time, rather uncalled-for generalities 
against confidence in worldly pros- 
perity, and the need in all human 
lives of preparedness for change, and 
had only accounted for Katherine 
Moore’s addressing them to him on 
the supposition that her affection for 
Mrs. Anstice made her take it amiss 
that he should stick to his intention 
of starting on his journey to Italy 
immediately after the funeral. 

Her warning words and evident wish 
for the postponement of his marriage 
took a fresh significance now, with 
this light on them, and brought him 
at last to the perception of a possible 
vital concern of his own in this new 
aspect of affairs. Then he remem- 
bered the letter from Katherine 
Moore, which the /facteur had placed 
in his hands that day, and taking it 
out of his pocket, prepared to read it, 
with a foreknowledge in his mind of 
what it had to tell him. It did not 
surprise him that the letter began— 


“Dear Mr. Anstice,—The last 
ten days have been a time of bitter 
anxiety for me, ending in such an 
overwhelming grief, that I have hardly 
power left to reproach myself, as per- 
haps I ought, for not having managed 
to see you before you left Leigh, which 
I had fully intended. I make the first 
effort I am capable of, to write to you, 
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and I trust the letter will reach you a 
sufficiently long time before your ap- 
proaching marriage to give you the 
time you will want for the considera- 
tion of its contents. Nothing I can 
now say will avail to lessen your 
right to reproach me for having kept 
the intelligence I have to give so long 
from you; I must bear your blame 
without any hope of forgiveness. The 
dead you will not reproach or blame, 
and so I will tell you at once that 
my beloved sister, Christabel Anstice, 
died in my arms yesterday evening, 
after having a few hours before given 
birth to a son, who is the posthumous 
child of your cousin Ralph, to whom 
she was privately married in the April 
of this year. The child is living, and 
as far as we can judge at present, 
likely to live. My sister has left in 
writing full particulars of her mar- 
riage, and an explanation which I trust 
you will think sufficient, of her motives 
for continuing to conceal it, after her 
husband’s death. This, and other 
apers in connection with her affairs, 
I shall be ready to place in your hands 
whenever you shall ask for them. My 
sister learned from her husband to 
trust you utterly, and in this faith, 
supported by my own knowledge of 
your character, I fearlessly confide 
my little nephew’s interest to you. 
He has no friends in the world but 
you andme. My sister expressed a last 
wish to be buried near her husband. 
Ido not urge the request, as it may 
be out of your power to grant it 
on so short a notice. I leave it with 
you, feeling sure that you will do 
what you can to help me. 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ KATHERINE Moore,” 


The sunshine had left the side of the 
hill, and there was barely light enough 
to make out the words, when Wyn- 
yard finished reading this last of his 
letters, but it was still a long time 
before he bethought himself of leaving 
his seat upon the pine-stump, and be- 
ginning his walk back to the chateau. 
He was not thinking actively all this 


time, nor even feeling very vividly, 
his prevailing sensation was that of 
one who, fancying himself other than he 
is, comes back to the sober realities of 
everyday life, and turns with relish 
to substance after so much shadow. 
Eight months—or was it only an hour ? 
Was he like the barber in the Arabian 
Nights who dipped his head into a 
basin of water, and lifted it out again 
to find that in the interval he had 
lived through a year of Sultan life, 
and was a barber again? As Wyn- 
ward sat looking down from the 
summit of the pinewood, over the valley 
of La Roquette, spread out far down 
beneath his feet, he could almost have 
believed something of the kind, and 
relegated all the events that had 
befallen him since he had last climbed 
the brow of the hill from the ravine 
to the phantasmagoria of an uneasy 
dream. He had never really been 
what he seemed, never really owned 
any of the possessions that he fancied 
were his—no more Alma’s heart than 
anything else—it had all been an 
unreality, all a mistake together. He 
found to his surprise that he could 
just then bear to let the shadows go 
with astonishingly little pain. The 
station and wealth that he had called 
his own half-an-hour ago had not 
taken any very strong hold on him 
during the short time he had enjoyed 
them; they had always seemed more 
or less alien to his true life, and he 
had even occasionally looked back 
with regret to the self-chosen career 
on which he had once entered with 
such high hopes and such a joyful 
sense of independence. As for the 
promised wife who had come to him with 
the rank and wealth—he had suffered 
so much a few minutes ago from the 
thought of marrying her, while the 
discovery of the deceit was rankling 
in his mind, that the prospect of 
release from an engagement entered 
into on false pretences could only 
appear in the light of a reprieve from 
misery to both of them. As long as 
he could give Alma what she had 
longed for, he would have felt bound 
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to keep his word to her. He had loved 

her deeply once, however thoroughly 
he just now felt disabused of his love, 
and he would not have disappointed 
her and shamed her before the world, 
while he could give her what she valued 
so highly as to sell her truth for it. 
But now that all the glamour had 
vanished like a puff of vapour, what 
injustice could there be in reclaiming 
what she had never truly taken, what 
she had once turned away from, with 
indifference, if not contempt ? 

It was well, Wynyard thought, that 
the path before him was so plain. 
If he had learned nothing but the news 
contained in Ralph’s and Katherine 
Moore's letters, how his heart would 
have bled for Alma to-night. He 
would have known even so that the 

collapse of his greatness would have 

been a severer blow to her than to 
himself, but he would not on that 
account have given her up. 

The burden of decision would then 
have remained with her; she would 
have had to make up her mind whether 
to marry him in his changed circum- 
stances, or to bear the onus of breaking 
an engagement a few days before mar- 
riage. Wynyard did not for a moment 
doubt which way her true wishes would 
turn, or that if, swayed by considera- 
tions of the moment, she had married 
him, the result would have been an 
unhappy one, a life of discontent, 
possibly bitterness for them both. It 
was well that he had it in his power 
to save her and himself from such a 
contingency, to tell her that he was 
aware of the false assumption under 
which the engagement had been entered 
upon, and that since she had accepted 
an earl, he held her free from any tie 
to Wynyard Anstice. 

So far, the immediate future was a 
little plainer than it might have been ; 
yet how he wished those eight months 
really had been dream months ; that he 
could wake up and find himself situated 

precisely as he had been on that soft 
summer evening, when the scent of 
the May roses and the orange blossoms 
had filled the air, and Emmie West's 
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eyes had betrayed to him her confiding 
innocent love ! 

A growing chill in the air roused 
him at last to a perception of the 
length of time he had spent in these 
musings, The last rose tint had passed 
from the mountains, and all the valleys 
lay in deep shadow when he began his 
walk home, and with the renewed 
energy that came with motion, came 
also a keener sense of pain, a more 
vivid realisation of all that was in- 
volved for himself and others in the 
news he had just learned. No, the 
situation as it was eight months ago 
was far from being restored. Poor 
talph ! poor Christabel Moore! whose 
pale face dawned back upon his 
memory, sweet and wan like the 
crescent moon beginning to show a 
wintry splendour in the sky—poor 
Christabel Anstice, who had slipped 
away without giving him an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling her husband's last 
request in her favour! Might not her 
fate have been different if she had 
known of that letter which ought to 
have reached him eight months ago? 
It would certainly have been different 
with him ; he would have escaped much 
mortification and embarrassment in 
the career on which he was now thrown 
back, and which he certainly should 
not be able to take up at the point 
where he had left it. Above all, he 
would not have had the galling sense 
of having been deceived and made a 
dupe of, which would always embitter 
his memory and rankle in his mind. 
It was hard to forgive, even though it 
was Christmas Day, and the féte lights 
were only now being put out on the 
altars of the little church below; and 
the canticles he had heard in the 
morning, ‘“‘ Goodwill and peace, peace 
and goodwill,” kept striving te make 
themselves heard through the angry 
tumult of his thoughts. Eight months 
ago he had suffered indeed; he had 
been disenchanted of first hopes and 
first love, but not beyond power of 
renewal—there had still been breaths 
of spring to which his heart could 
open. He had then been free, at least, 
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from the deep distrust of others and 
the self-contempt that threatened him 
now. 

The bank covered with cactus 
leaves, jagged and flowerless, with 
the bare pomegranate hedge above, 
caught his eye as he passed, and 
brought a stinging recollection of the 
early desolate days when it had first 
photographed itself on his memory. 
All the discontents and disappoint- 
ments of his life rose up and threat- 
ened to overwhelm him with bitterness 
in that dark hour. If Emmie had 
suffered, she was avenged. Then came 
back a recollection of the look of 
victory and peace on her face which 
he felt put her as far above him as 
Alma had sunk below, in his esteem. 
His eyes were opened, but only to his 
own discomfiture, and to a sense of 
loss and shame which looked as if it 
would be endless. Yes, it was hard to 
forgive: it was winter in the land- 
scape, and winter in his heart as he 
strode down the hill and through the 
silent village to the magnolia terrace, 
where the trees looked dark and almost 
funereal in the faint moonlight. 

It was not till he was close upon 
home that he remembered the Cairn- 
gorm brooch which he ought to have 
given to Madame Antoine Barbou 
that afternoon; and if there had been 
any hope of finding the good people of 
the valley awake at that hour he 
would willingly have retraced his steps 
the whole way to remedy his forget- 
fulness, so distasteful did the idea of 
going indoors and facing Madame de 
Florimel appear to him at the moment. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
FAREWELL. 


MADAME DE FLoRIMEL was accustomed 
tomake something of a ceremony of 
her Christmas dinner even when she 
had to eat it alone, and the prospect 
of sharing it this year with an English 
guest and a relation had given zest 
to her preparations. The turkey, 


fattened under her own directions, the 
plum-pudding, coneocted under her 
No 242.—voL. x1. 
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own eyes, the relics of family plate 
from the old mansion at Leigh, which 
had accompanied her to La Roquette, 
and been aired only on great occasions 
since,—all had been duly ordered and 
arranged ; and Madame’s anxiety for 
Wynyard’s return arose as much from 
care for the well-being of the dinner 
as from curiosity about the cause of 
his long absence. When he made his 
appearance at last, and she saw by 
her first glance at his face that what- 
ever might be the news he had to tell 
it was something that had moved him 
deeply, and would require a great deal 
of talking about, she was ready to fall 
in with his suggestion that they 
should adjourn to the dining-room at 
once and eat their meal in peace, 
before any questions were asked. 

As the dinner went on, Wynyard 
fell more and more kindly into the 
spirit of the entertainment. Madame 
de Florimel had too much tact to 
make any allusion to his own affairs ; 
and the talk about hers, in which 
he forced himself to take part—the 
praises of Joseph Marie, the village 
gossip, the little every-day incidents 
of the quiet routine life Madame de 
Florimel found sufficient for her hap- 
piness—made precisely the sort of talk 
that was most soothing at the moment, 
and helped him better than anything 
else could have done, to struggle out 
of the bitter mood into which he had 
fallen. Here was some one whose life 
had been marred by deeper disappoint- 
ments and infidelities than he had ex- 
perienced, and who had contrived to 
keep a fresh, youthful heart and kindly 
faith through all. Here was the evi- 
dence of victory over pain, of sweet 
drawn from bitter, that ought to shame 
a fainting heart into courage. So, at 
least, Wynyard felt, looking across 
the dinner-table in the shabby, half- 
furnished salle & manger, towards 
Madame de Florimel’s spirited old 
face, as she held up her glass to him, 
and drank good-will and prosperity to 
her neighbours, to their olive-grounds 
and vineyards, and poultry-yards, in 
a bumper of her own wine. 

M 
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When they returned to the salon 
Wynyard put a fresh log on the fire, 
drew Madame’s chair in front of it, 
and, taking his seat beside her, began 
cheerfully enough— 

“Well, Madame, let us hope your 
lawyer—whoever he may be—is skilful 
enough to make successive alterations 
in your will without leaving it a trap 
for future litigation, for I believe you 
will have to add a new clause, re- 
scinding your late disposition of Terres 
Blanches, and returning to your first 
intention after all. That, at least, is 
what I think will be the effect on you 
of the news La Fermi¢re turned out of 
her cork-drawer this afternoon.” 

Madame de Florimel took a long 
considering look in his face before she 
spoke. 

“So,” she said slowly, at last, 
“that is it, then. Ralph is not dead, 
and has sent news of himself after all. 
I have had conjectures of the sort all 
along, and have never been able to feel 
that you, my poor Wynyard, were 
really Lord Anstice. A disappearance 
of a year or two, and a sudden return 
would be just what one might have 
expected of Ralph—the sort of prac- 
tical joke he would like to play upon 
us all,’’ 

“No, no! nothing so dramatic ; 
you forget that the letter is eight 
months’ old; nothing so good as dear 
old Ralph’s coming back—only a 
miserable little posthumous heir, who 
will keep us all in suspense and anxiety 
for the next twenty-one years, and 
never be worth half as much as his 
father after all—not so pleasant, at 
all events. There, read Ralph's letter 
first, and then this one, and tell me 
what you think of it.” 

Madame de Florimel interspersed 
her reading with many half-articulate 
exclamations of surprise, pity, and in- 
dignation, but when she had finished, 
she refolded the sheets, and, returning 
them to Wynyard in silence, sat look- 
ing at the fire, for once too much over- 
whelmed with disappointment to ex- 
press herself with her usual volubility. 
Wynyard laid his hand over the soft, 
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finely-wrinkled fingers that lay half- 
hidden by her lace mittens on her 
knee, and said, ‘‘ Cheer up, Madame! 
things are not so bad as might be, 
when one comes to look at them. 
There will be a long minority, re- 
member—and you are the nearest, no, 
the only, female relation on our side, 
You will have to come to England and 
educate that baby. And only consider 
the good you and Joseph Marie might 
do, during twenty-one years’ reign at 
Leigh! The secrets in husbandry and 
management you will impart to the 
ignorant tenant-farmers on the estate, 
and their still more ignorant wives— 
it will be something to live for.” 

“Wynyard, don’t.” 

“Nay, dear Madame, you must do 
me the justice not to be too compas- 
sionate over me. If two experiences 
of the changes in public favour that 
follow such marked vicissitudes of 
fortune don’t embitter me into a 
misanthrope, I really think I ought 
to be a great man.” 

“T was not thinking of you; you 
would not let me congratulate you, and 
I am not going to condole with you. 
It is not as if Leigh had remained just 
as I knew it, before it was vulgarised 
by my poor cousin’s wealth and the 
habits and tastes he brought there with 
him from his old associations. I have 
never coveted the position as he had 
made it for you. You, by yourself, 
will do quite as well, and be of as 
much real consequence in the world, 
with Terres Blanches ; but—poor Miss 

tivers |” 

Wynyard winced, and a bitter smile 
came on his face. 

“ Yes, you do well to pity her; you 
understand her well, I see—better than 
I did. She is to be pitied, since a 
chance of being made a countess does 
not come, even to such a beauty as 
Miss Rivers, every day. Yet there is 
some consolation for her, too, in the 
way things have fallen out ; the news 
might have come a week after, instead 
of a week before, the wedding ; and as 
it is, the game will not be altogether 
up for her. She must resign Leigh, 
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since its present possessor is only a 
week old. But there are other fine 
places in the worid, and I have no 
doubt if she goes the right way to 
work she will have Mr. Horace Kirk- 
man—with Golden Mount in his gift— 
at her feet again, long before another 
year is out.” 

Madame de Florimel turned from 
the fire to look him fully in the face, 
and, as he met her keen, inquiring 
eyes, he felt sorry for the bitterness 
with which he had spoken; he had 
not meant to betray his discovery of 
Alma’s purpose in hiding the letters 
from any one, least of all from Madame 
de Florimel, who was sure to be eager 
enough in following out any hints to 
her disparagement, and already had 
the clue in her hand. While he sat 
thinking what he could say to soften 
the effect of his hasty outburst 
Madame de Florimel showed him that 
his remorse was needless, since her 
surprise was caused by nothing else 
than finding him as well-informed as 
herself. She got up, took a little slip 
of paper from the ledge on the high 
carved mantel-shelf where it had been 
carefully deposited, unfolded it, and 
held it before his eyes. 

“I have been hesitating all this 
afternoon whether to show you this 
or not; but now I have no doubt that 
you had better read and have your 
eyes opened. It is the half sheet of 
note-paper that was found with the 
letters in the cork drawer. You are 
too quick to miss its meaning, so I will 
spare you my comments; read and 
understand, that I may not be obliged 
to put into words what it has told 
me.” 


“‘T do so want one of us to be quite 
happy. 


“ Your affectionate sister, 
“ConsTANCE Forrest.” 


Wynyard read the sentence on the 
paper aloud, with a sob in his voice, 
Madame de Florimel drew her chair a 
little closer to him. 


*** Quite happy,’ ” she said ; “that is 


—rich, and a countess, with a man of 
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whom she could feel a degree of affec- 
tion on other accounts. Wynyard, 
don’t be too sorry that you cannot give 
her the perfect happiness she looked 
for when she accepted you. It would 
not have lasted, believe me, even for 
her ; and I cannot imagine you even 
tolerably content in a marriage en- 
tered into with such views. You 
would have found out which part of 
the bargain was held of most account 
by your wife, sooner or later, and— 
you are an Anstice like myself—don't 
I know how hard it would have gone 
with you? Better live alone, if, in- 
deed, there should be any necessity 
for living alone, than with some one 
you are continually tempted to dis- 
pise !” 

“A million times better,” Wyn- 
yard answered. ‘Don't be afraid, 
Madame ; we are quite in accord about 
what has to be done. There will be 
no wedding for me on New Year’s 
Day. I had made up my mind about 
that before I left the pine-wood 
above Terres Blanches this afternoon. 
No, do not take ‘the tell-tale paper out 
of my hand; it is neither yours nor 
mine. I shall restore it to its rightful 
owner to-morrow, and let it once more 
tell its own story. It will again save 
words that had better not be spoken.” 

“You must not see her, Wynyard ; 
take my advice as you would a 
mother’s. I have had sorrowful ex- 
perience enough in my life, and have 
learnt this one thing at least, that when 
two people who have loved each othe1 


are finally disenchanted, there is 
nothing so effectual to intensify 


their pain as meeting to talk about 
it. If, as is often the case, a good 
deal of surface emotion is called 
forth, and a kind of reconciliation 
patched up, which yet can never put 
things on the old footing, what is that 
but a miserable lengthening out of the 
struggle, and intensification of bitter- 
ness inthe final rupture when it comes. 
On the other hand, if you confront 
each other, only to show how hope- 
lessly the old love is dead, you have 
given a stab to past recollections that 
mu 2 
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you will regret, more and more, as 
years pass on. Believe one who has 
suffered from such interviews; and 
spare yourself and her all you can. 
Write to her, instead of meeting her, 
at San Remo to-morrow, and inclose 
the letters that have lain so long in 
Madame D’Allon’s bureau drawer. 
Miss Rivers must surely sometimes 
have had a little curiosity about them, 
since she put them away there. She 
deserves to have it satisfied after eight 
months of suspense.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Madame; it 
does not become you after all those 
good wishes to your neighbours on 
Christmas evening. Yes, you are right, 
we shall not meet ; I will send her the 
letters with this strip of paper between 
them, just as Madame D’Allon gave 
them to me. An hour or two ago, I 
felt as if I should like to confront and 
shame her; but now—pax!—it is 
enough ; there is sufficient mortifica- 
tion before her without that. I will 
go back to Leigh, and see if there is 
yet time to arrange for poor little 
Countess Anstice to have her last wish, 
and lie in our dreary mausoleum be- 
side her husband of a month. That’s 
about the only thing I can do to fulfil 
poor Ralph’s request, and it will be 
well to begin at once, by putting 
things ona right footing; so you see it 
will be a funeral instead of a wedding 
that we Anstices shall begin the year 
with. Our white days are not to be 
yet ; let us talk about other people’s 
white days. Was it Bertrand ji/s or 
Merle pére who, you said, was going 
to buy that little piece of ground of 
me, below the bosquet, and build a 
maisonnette upon it?” 

They tried, both of them, to bring 
the conversation back to La Roquette 
interests, and to discuss them as 
earnestly as they had done a little 
while ago, but the effort was too great, 
their hearts were too full; and by 
degrees the talk glided into more 
natural channels—the changed aspect 
of affairs at Leigh; Wynyard’s own 
prospects in the future; the young 
dead mother whom Wynyard, in 
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obedience to Ralph's last wish, tried 
hard to defend against Madame de 
Florimel’s indignation; the baby 
heir and his aunt, whose letter, on 
second perusal, Madame de Florimel 
approved, and whom she already began 
to look upon with interest, as joint 
guardian and educator with herself, of 
the future head of the house of Anstice, 
The well built up logs of the wood 
fire blazed and fell apart, and 
smouldered into white ashes, while 
these topics followed one another, till 
at last the Louis Quatorze clock on 
the chimney-piece chimed an hour that 
quite startled and scandalised Madame 
de Florimel. Its midnight chimes had 
probably not been heard previously, by 
mortal ears, for a generation back. 


CHAPTER XLIIL. 
CHRISTMAS AT SAN REMO. 


“Ts that really the bridal wreath 
that Madame Elise sent for you to 
wear in September, Alma? I should 
not have thought it possible that lying 
by, carefully packed in a box, for three 
months, could have made it look so 
passée. And the lace puffings on the 
dress—Ward may say what she likes, 
but I can't help suspecting that trim- 
mings are worn a shade higher now. 
Turn round again, Alma, and let me 
look at you from the other side,” 

Lady Rivers was lying on a couch 
before a wood fire, in her dressing- 
room at San Remo, and Alma stood 
before her, crowned and veiled, with 
the light of two lamps judiciously 
disposed on opposite stands, falling on 
the dazzling white folds of her bridal 
dress. 

Ward, who had just disinterred the 
wedding paraphernalia from a_ box, 
where she had bestowed them the day 
when the news of Frank’s death had 
arrived, was kneeling at Alma’s feet 
drawing out the long train, and the 
lace puffings, in an anxious effort to 
smooth away some creases that dis- 
graced her skill as a packer ; and two 
or three of the women servants of the 
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hotel, who had scented the trying on 
of bridal finery, were standing near the 
door, holding up their hands in ad- 
miration of Alma’s tall, white-robed 
figure and veiled head, as seen from be- 
hind. The face was turned towards 
her mother’s couch, and, to judge by its 
effect on Lady Rivers, could not have 
been so satisfactory. 

“Tt’s very distressing,’ that lady 
resumed, after a lengthened gaze, “and 
Tm sure I don't know what to do. 
When Mrs. Stamer’s daughter went 
out to be married in India, and took 
her wedding dress with her, I condoled 
with her mother on the mortification 
she must feel at the idea of her 
daughter being married in a dress that 
had been been turned out of the mil- 
liner’s hans three months before ; but 
I little thought then of experiencing 
a similar inconvenience in my own 
family. I really can't compliment 
you, Alma. I don’t know whether it’s 
the wreath, or the height of the trim- 
mings; but there is a something, a 
want of freshness in the general effect, 
that disappoints me sadly.” 

“Let us hope that Lord Anstice 
will not be so critical,’ Alma ans- 
wered in a somewhat weary tone. “I 
doubt whether he will notice it ; fresh- 
ness is perhaps hardly the effect he 
will lpok for in me at my wedding.” 

“What nonsense, Alma, as if 
waiting three months would make any 
difference in you, at your age. I 
can’t think what has made you take 
to saying such self-depreciatory things. 
If the season were a little further 
advanced now, if it were February 
instead of December, we might have 
made you a wreath of real orange- 
blossom, and looped up the lace in 
front with sprays of natural flowers, 
just to give a different character to 
the dress. I hate going back to old 
things.” 

“T don’t think you are singular 
there, mamma,” said Alma, “a great 
many people find it unsatisfactory, I 
fancy. I begin to doubt whether it 
ever answers. However, I hardly think 
that waiting till February for the real 
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orange blossom would answer in my 
case.” 

“We might get the blossoms even 
now, if we took a little pains about it,’’ 
Lady Rivers continued, in a ruminating 
tone, without noticing Alma’s inter- 
ruption. “I remember Emmie West 
talked of making a natural wreath for 
a girl at La Roquette, who was going 
to be married, and I can’t help think- 
ing that one of the kind would suit 
you better than that crushed artificial 
thing of Madame Elise’s; you don’t 
know how large and fine the sprays of 
orange blossoms are one can get 
here.”’ 

Yes, Alma did know. As her 
mother spoke, the exact shape and size 
of a spray of orange-blossom came back 
to her memory. She saw it lying in 
the sunshine, on the garden path of La 
Roquette, and herself coming down the 
steps from the chdlet, picking it up and 
inhaling its fragrance, while the facteur 
was still on his way down the road, his 
letter-bag on his back—the spray that 
Emmie West was to have worn if 
uncle West had not died so oppor- 
tunely, and she had not come to La 
Roquette just in time to stand on 
those steps and take in the letters on 
that particular morning. She had 
never voluntarily inhaled the scent 
of orange flowers since. Wynyard 
would give her a bouquet of them next 
week, but she need not keep it in her 
hand more than a few minutes, or 
multiply the odour about her person 
more than could be helped. 

“No, no,” she said, impatiently, 
“real flowers never do suit me, they 
always die directly I put them on. I 
am too artificial a person for anything 
but Madame Elise’s performances, 
Ward and I will try to re-model this 
one, so as to satisfy you before the 
day comes, if it does come.” 

“ Of course it will come, next week. 
You had a telegram from Paris to an- 
nounce Wynyard's arrival there, and 
he will be at La Roquette to-night. 
What can you mean, Alma?” 

“Not much, perhaps,” said Alma, 
“only that I am tired of standing up 
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in my finery, between the lamps and 
the wood-fire. I am sorry you don’t 
like me, mother,” she added, in a softer 
tone; stooping down towards the couch 
and kissing Lady Rivers’ hectic cheek ; 
“TI hoped [ was giving you a pleasure 
on Christmas Eve, by consenting to be 
dressed up for you to see.” 

Lady Rivers’s face took a piteous 
expression, and she threw her arms 
round her daughter, and clung to her, 
with a caressing, dependent clasp, such 
as Alma had never known from her 
before. 

“Oh, my dear! I know I ought 
to be satisfied,” she whispered, sob- 
bing. ‘‘I know it ought to be a proud 
day, and a happy one to me, when I 
see you dressed up for such a mar- 
riage as you are going to make. If 
any one had told me, a year ago, that 
things would end for you as they are 
ending—-that you would marry a man 
we can all of us like, your father and 
all, who was also as rich, and in as 
good a position as Wynyard is now, I 
should have looked forward to it as a 
great triumph, a great happiness. Oh, 
Alma! is it not hard on me, that I 
can’t be happy to-day; that events 
should have fallen out to shake me 
so, and make me feel so nervous, that 
I can’t look forward to your wedding, 
and feel proud and happy about it, 
even when you stand before me in 
your bride’s dress? Don’t start away 
from me, Alma, and leave me just 
when, for once, I want you to comfort 
me.” 

“T’m only going to send Ward to 
the next room,’’ Alma answered ; “ let 
me go for one minute, mamma, and I 
will come back to you.” 

She knew the sort of talk she had 
to expect, and she was glad of a 
minute’s respite to steady her nerves 
and steel her heart against the pain it 
would give her. Lady Rivers was 
wiping away a few tears when Alma 
returned. 

“Tt makes life such a very perplex- 
ing thing,” she began, “ that one can’t 
look forward and see a little what is 
going to happen ; one would sometimes 


act so very differently if one could 
foresee. This time last year, for ex- 
ample, when Mrs. Kirkman first spoke 
to me about Horace and you—if I 
could but have known that before 
Christmas came round again Wynyard 
would be an earl and owner of the 
great Leigh estate, what a difference 
it would have made in my feelings! 
That brings me to the question I want 
to ask you, Alma. When Wynyard 
was with us in London, after we heard 
of poor Frank’s death, he was so kind 
to me that I used to think sometimes 
he could never have noticed the little 
slights—you know what I mean, Alma 
—the time when my duty to you 
obliged me to keep him at a distance, 
and perhaps to be a little inhospitable 
and rude sometimes. Do you know 
what he feels about all that now? do 
you suppose he remembers it and 
thinks about it still ?” 

“ He will never show that he thinks 
about it; you may depend upon that, 
mamma,”’ said Alma, in a hard voice. 
“ He will always be very kind to all 
of us, whatever he thinks.” 

“And that is the great thing,” 
answered Lady Rivers, re-assured, 
“IT should not like to have another 
son-in-law who fancied he had a 
grudge against me, or to see another 
of my daughters afraid of her hus- 
band. Wynyard is your own choice, 
Alma ; the man you have always loved. 
You can never cast it in my teeth that 
I persuaded you to take him, as poor 
Constance does, most unjustly, in 
speaking of Sir John. Of course it 
would have been as well if we could 
have always kept on friendly terms 
with him ; but, after all, Wynyard is 
a sensible man—your father says so— 
and he will not perhaps blame me in 
his heart for not treating him as if he 
was a desirable match at a time when 
he was most undesirable. He will 
understand my conduct.” 

“Yes, he understands it.” 

“T am aware that all men over- 
value themselves ; but he cannot think 
so highly of himself, can he, as to ex- 
pect a mother who has her daughter's 














true interest at heart to feel towards 
him while he was a poor barrister as 
she would naturally feel when his 
fortune changed? You might put it 
to him in that light if he should ever 
speak to you, Alma, on the subject of 
my past treatment of him.” 

* But he never will speak on that 
subject to me, mamma.” 

“Ah! but you don't know, my dear. 
If there is anything unpleasant a man 
can bring up to his wife after they are 
married, heis nearly sure, sooneror later, 
to find occasion to do it; and so, as I 
said before, I wish we could have fore- 
seen what was to happen. People one 
thought one had got rid of, do seem to 
have such a knack of turning up again 
when one can least put up with them.” 

“ Yes, mamma.”’ 

“You know what I am thinking of, 
Alma. You don’t like me to refer to 
it, but I shall have no one to talk to 
when you are gone. And oh! my 
dear, I don’t think I ever shall be 
able quite to put out of my mind the 
shock I felt at Monaco when we went 
to look at the gambling, and Horace 
Kirkman suddenly started up from the 
table at which Constance and young 
Lawrence had just sat down. The 
contemptuous way in which he pushed 
through our party, and the look he 
gave you in going out—quite savage. 
Whatever you say, I shall always 
believe that it was, somehow or other, 
through him those wicked reports 
reached Sir John that made him for- 
bid poor Constance to stay on with 
us here till after your wedding.” 

“There is so little likelihood of the 
two coming across each other now.”’ 

* You don’t know that, Alma. The 
Kirkmans are making their way every- 
where, and are being taken up by all 
sorts of people—the very best. ‘They 
aren't refined—I never thought they 
were—I have more discernment than 
to think so; but then they are im- 
mensely wealthy, and it tells, you see, 
with the very best people. We were 
perhaps early in the field, but, looking 
at things as they were a year ago I 
really can’t see that we did anything 
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wrong, however much I may regret 
that I did not foresee what was going 
to happen to Wynyard Anstice.” 

Alma was silent. It seemed useless 
to begin pointing out the discrepancies 
between these regrets and any view of 
the subject that Wynyard might be 
supposed totake. Indeed, what could 
she say to her mother that would 
not still more forcibly hit herself, 
and she thought she did not need 
to put the deeper causes for regret 
into words to make herself feel 
them. Luckily Ward was impatient 
to begin the business of taking off and 
refolding the wedding-dress, and now 
put her head out of the inner room to 
remark that the hour for the table 
d’héte was close at hand, and that there 
was hardly time left for Miss Rivers 
to change her dress before Sir Francis 
would come to take her down to 
dinner. 


It was late when Alma came up 
stairs again; Lady Rivers had gone 
to bed and was asleep; and as Sir 
Francis had fallen in with a congenial 
companion below, she had their sitting- 
room to herself for the rest of the 
evening. A lonely Christmas Eve, in 
sharp contrast with past Christmas 
Eves, and to the way in which other 
people were passing the season ; and 
yet there was nothing in such solitude 
that should depress a happy bride- 
elect, with a telegram in her posses- 
sion to say that her bridegroom was 
on his way to join her, and would be 
with her the day after to-morrow. 
Alma chided herself for her gloom, 
and then took up Wynyard’s last 
letter, written from Longhurst, and 
read it over again; while a soft wind 
blowing through the open window 
brought in the scent of the climbing 
roses round the balcony, and made the 
light of her lamp flicker on the page. 
These surroundings made her feel very 
remote from Longhurst, with its chilly, 
dark rooms, and windy avenues, as 
Wynyard described them; remote in 
feeling too, from him, when, in reading 
on and on, she caught the tone that 
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coloured his descriptions and ran 
through all his thoughts about the 
place—such, tender, regretful looking 
back to past days, so much dwelling 
with anxious loyalty on the old links 
between them. It was hardly being 
loved at all, Alma told herself bitterly, 
to owe all her lover's tenderness to 
recollections of the past; one could 
not live on past devotion any more 
than one could be warmed by last 
year’s sunshine. And the case was so 
different with herself. There had been 
coldness, there had been pain since 
their re-union ; but her love had been 
growing amid all the pain, gradually 
changing its character and its stand- 
point, through the self- humiliation that 
the knowledge of her fault had brought 
upon her. She had altogether aban- 
doned the critical attitude in which 
she had half distrusted, half admired 
all in him that was higher in conduct 
or in thought than the standard to 
which she had been accustomed. But 
could she ever let him see this? Could 
she show him how her love had deep- 
ened and strengthened while the de- 
pressing persuasion grew upon her 
that she was lessened in his estima- 
tion, that his old tenderness was 
chilled into something hardly warmer 
than indulgent pity, and regret for 
what had been. It was hard, Alma 
thought, to have lost so much just 
when she seemed to have gained all ; 
but men—or fate, was it,—did seem 
to be very hard on any vacillation or 
doubtfulness. Was it any use to go 
back and try to take up a love you 
had once chilled or wounded? Was 
complete forgiveness, complete heal- 
ing, possible? Did you not most often, 
when you tried to take it back again, 
find it dead or changed into something 
unfamiliar, something in which, per- 
haps, all the old worth was transmuted 
into evil? Then her thoughts flew off 


to Constance, for whose fate her heart 
was now always aching. How lightly 
she had thrown away her early love, 
and now how the longing to be loved 
was revenging itself on her ; now when 
the love, once so innocent and tender, 
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had turned into a terror, a guilt that 
yet had a fascination for her, from 
which her better self and the entrea- 
ties of her friends had hardly power 
to drag her back. What a struggle 
it had been and might again be! A 
struggle in which victory could only 
partially restore self-respect. Alma 
groaned in spirit, recalling looks, and 
words, and tones of voice that must 
always, she thought, dwell in Con- 
stance’s memory like a blot or a 
stain, growing darker and more pain- 
ful to look upon, in proportion as her 
vision cleared through repentance, and 
her sense of duty grew stronger. How 
was it that Constance did not per- 
ceive the different quality of the love 
which haunted her now that there 
was no longer respect, or tenderness, 
or even pity in it, that it was but the 
dark shadow of what she had cast 
from her when it was worth having? 
Oh ! was it possible for slighted love 
to come back whole-hearted and pure, 
with the aura of tender, ideal worship 
that had breathed about it before its 
trust had been betrayed, its divinity 
dragged in the dust? Was there ever, 
under the best circumstances, any use 
in going back ? 

It was not the first time that Alma 
had wasted minutes and hours in 
questions and misgivings like these. 
The habit had grown upon her since 
Constance’s visit, and to-night, with 
Wynyard’s letter from Longhurst in 
her hand and the knowledge that he 
was now on his way to La Roquette 
in her mind, they came with fresh 
force and claimed the solitary hours 
as all their own. She had almost 
forgotten it was Christmas Eve, till 
in the midst of her bitter musings 
the sound of bells chiming from the 
churches in the town reached her 
through the open window, and she re- 
called the talk there had been at the 
table d’hite that day about the mid- 
night services that were to take place 
to-night. 

Alma had refused to go to one when 
some one asked her; she did not like 
the thought of making a spectacle of 
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a service because it was in a foreign 
church ; but now a great yearning to 
be one among the crowds approaching 
the lighted altars came over her. If 
she could have gone unknown, and lost 
herself among a crowd of poor people 
who were coming with simple-hearted, 
believing joy, to welcome the birth 
into the world of that love which, 
continually slighted forgives con- 
tinually, and offers from its very 
wounds healing for its outragers ! 

If she could have caught the con- 
tagion of their hope by kneeling with 
them and forgetting herself for a 
little while, what a rest it would be ! 
Then, moved by an impulse such as 
she had never experienced before, 
Alma sank on her knees by the chair 
on which she had been sitting, and 
hid her face weeping: the midnight 
chimes reached her ears as she knelt, 
and, by and by, the tolling of a bell in 
a near church told that the central 
moment of the service had come, and 
that everywhere, throughout France, 
throughout Christendom, heads were 
bowed and hearts lifted up in joyful 
yearning. Oh! to feel it for a 
moment ; yes, there was such a love 
if only her doubting heart could turn 
to it and find rest. Zhe love that, 
slighted, comes near and offers itself 
still, that stands at the door and 
knocks until eventide, that can cover 
a multitude of sins against itself and 
remember them no more. For the 
first time in her life Alma saw it as 
the supreme good ; her soul rose for a 
little while out of the mistsof doubt and 
worldliness, and in the light that came 
to her then she saw, as she had never 
seen before, the nature of her errors, 
and knew against Whom she had 
sinned when she had paltered with 
her own heart and other hearts for the 
sake of wealth and worldly ambition. 
She recalled the expression of Horace 
Kirkman’s face at their last unex- 
pected meeting, and felt utterly self- 
condemned, Had she, by her selfish 
conduct towards him, robbed him of 
the one chance of rising to better 
things which a sincere love might have 
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brought him? If all his future 
career were marked by self-seeking, 
and he never again knew anything of 
love but its most selfish instincts, 
would not she be answerable for this, 
who had disabused him of any dawn- 
ing idea of disinterestedness and 
purity he might have associated with 
the object of his first love? Could 
there be a future of honour and love 
and heart satisfaction for her who had 
wrought this? For a moment or two 
Alma was ready to pronounce against 
herself, and almost to wish that some- 
thing might come to snatch from her 
the fruits of her wrong-doing, for just 
then no doom seemed so dreadful as 
the being left to possess them. It was 
but a momentary impulse, and her 
lips refused to translate it into the 
words of prayer that half rose in her ; 
her ordinary mood returned even 
while she knelt; yet the better 
thought had been there, a ray of 
divine light had pierced the clouds of 
her self-will and an infinite help and 
comfort lay for her in the recollection 
in after times. 


CHAPTER XLIV, 
FORGIVEN. 


Sir Francis had, to all appearance, 
quite recovered the shock of his son’s 
death by the time he rejoined his 
family at San Remo ; he had resumed 
all his old habits, had had three 
months’ full occupation in London 
where he had been living by himself, 
and he was now as ready as he had 
ever been in holiday times to fight 
over again his old battles, legal or 
political, with any one he fell in with 
who was inclined for such mental 
exercise. 

He never spoke Frank’s name 
now, either to his wife or to Alma, or 
alluded to the sorrow that three months 
ago appeared to overwhelm him. Per- 
haps Lady Rivers might have noticed, 
if it had been her way to notice, what 
could not be complained of, that he 
listened more patiently than formerly 
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to her talk about her own health, and 
indulged in fewer sarcastic remarks at 
her expense. Alma, at all events, 
observed a difference in her father 
before he had been with them twenty- 
four hours. He talked as energeti- 
cally as was his wont, and seemed as 
entirely absorbed in business interests; 
but she saw that there was more of 
effort in the energy and absorption than 
there used to be—it was a determined 
will, not a craving intellect that now 
kept him busy—and, whenever he 
allowed himself to remit his exertions 
for a while, the eager light in his face 
died out into a weary greyness that 
made him look many years older than 
he had done a few months ago. Alma’s 
heart was very much moved towards 
her father when she noticed this 
change, for she admired his resolution 
to get what solace and spiritual nour- 
ishment he could from his old sources 
of interest, and felt how much more 
sympathy she had with this attitude 
of mind than with her mother’s con- 
stant complaining. 

She spent a great part of Christmas 
Day with her father, who, now that 
the parting was so near, seemed dis- 
posed to take her into a closer com- 
panionship than any one of his 
children had hitherto enjoyed with 
him. They went to church together 
in the morning, and in the afternoon 
had a long solitary walk on the shore, 
while the level golden light lay over 
the sea, and the waves broke on their 
unchanging shore-line with gentle 
ripples that matched the mild air and 
the bright hues of the gardens over- 
hanging the beach. The contrast 
between this and other Christmas 
afternoon walks at Longhurst was 
strong in their minds, but there was a 
careful avoidance on both sides of 
painful subjects. Sir Francis talked 
with resolute cheerfulness on one topic 
of family interest after another ; the 
advantages of having Longhurst off 
their hands; the tolerably good ap- 
pointment secured for Melville ; the 
leisure which his solitude this winter 
afforded for taking up some long- 
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abandoned studies, and his good luck 
in still feeling something of the charm 
these had had for him in early years, 
when he was a struggling man and 
found study a refuge from pinching 
anxiety and the bitterness of deferred 
hopes. He was lucky indeed to be able 
to turn to them now with some 
remnant of the old zest—after all. 

They were standing still, watching 
the sunset when Sir Francis said this, 
and Alma, glancing at her father’s 
face in a short silence that followed, 
saw again the grey weariness she had 
noticed before, overspreading it, and 
thoughts he did not utter found an 
echo in her mind. 

“« After all”—all his successes, all 
his triumphs,—to be thankful above 
all things for the power of taking an 
interest still in the old relaxations! 
Had his splendid career brought him 
no greater satisfaction than that? 

“ Ah, well!’’ Sir Francis muttered, 
“it’s a great thing to have such a 
resource to turn to when one gets 
hipped; but how poor West used to 
sneer at me when we were young for 
giving my time to such unprofitable 
speculations! Poor fellow! he was 
full then of very different sorts of 
speculations, and a poor thing he made 
of them in the end. Not that I would 
crow over him as having done so much 
better with my life than he with his, 
after all. Who knows? When one 
gets to the end, I suppose, it all 
looks pretty much the same—at least, 
as to the amount of pudding and 
praise one has laid hold on. Poor 
West! he and I spent some pleasant 
days together when we were boys; I 
wish he had not grown so cantankerous 
with his reverses, or that your mother 
had managed matters so that our 
families need not have stood so far 
apart in later times. You must see 
what you can do for Emmie, Alma, 
when you are Countess Anstice. I 
don’t like to think of that nice little 
thing wearing out her best days as 
nursery governess to one of the 
Kirkmans; you might have her to 
live with you at Leigh by and by.” 
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“She is very happy where she is, 
papa ’’ said Alma; “she has written 
a very cheerful letter to mamma lately 
which I will show you when we go in.” 

Emmie West’s name did not sound 
very pleasantly to Alma’s ears on that 
day when she knew that Wynyard 
was at La Roquette in close proximity 
to the hidden letters, and surrounded 
by sights that must bring Emmie and 
the spring of his sojourn there to his 
memory. To-morrow the danger would 
be over and Wynyard by her side, 
not to leave her again and, after 
that, Alma thought that she should 
feel quite generously towards Emmie, 
and not allow herself another jealous 
thought ever again. The time of 
suspense and danger was lessening 
minute by minute. 

Even while these thoughts were 
rankling in her heart, there went 
the last rim of the sun below the 
purple mountains, and now there was 
nothing further to look for, but the 
lighting up of the red after-glow, 
and its duskier reflection overspread- 
ing the darkening sea. Alma slipped 
her hand under her father’s arm 
and they climbed the steep path to 
the hotel in silence; but when they 
had reached their own suite of apart- 
ments and Alma was about to leave 
him to take off her outdoor dress, Sir 
Francis surprised her very much by 
drawing her close to him and giving 
her, what it was very much against 
his wont to bestow, an uncalled-for 
kiss, 

“You are happy, are you not, my 
child?” he said, still holding her fast, 
and looking wistfully on her face; 
“there is no drawback to your happi- 
ness? Nay, it is a foolish question, 
but humour your father to-night ; let 
me have it from your own lips that 
all is well with you—that you are 
following your own wishes with an 
assured prospect of content. I was 
negligent about Constance, and I can- 
not afford to make another mistake. 
Tell me it is only a girl’s natural 
sorrow at bidding good-bye to her old 
life that makes you look sad to-day. 
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There is nothing else on your mind, 
no drawback, or misgiving ; I may be 
quite happy about you, my Alma, may 
I not?”’ 

Oh! if she dared but have told him 
all, and given a pledge of future truth- 
fulness by taking counsel with her 
father to-night— but it was too foreign 
to all old habits and family traditions 
to talk of feelings to him. She could 
not bring herself, all in a minute, to 
take such an unheard-of step; and 
while she hesitated a distressed look 
came into her face and she saw the 
answering disappointment in her 
father’s; he bent and kissed her 
again, and then let go his hold on 
her hands, “ Well, my dear, never 
mind, I have only startled and dis- 
tressed you I see; run away to your 
mother, and get ready for dinner.” 

Alma went into the inner suite of 
rooms to find Ward busied, under her 
mother’s directions, in choosing the 
prettiest of her evening dresses for 
her to wear to-night; there would be 
a larger party than usual at dinner 
and every one would be looking at 
the young English bride-elect who 
was to be made a countess in a day 
or two; it was time for her to throw 
off something of the plainness of attire 
that their period of mourning had 
imposed on her hitherto, and shine 
out in anticipation of the glory that 
was to be. 

Strange to say, Alma’s spirits and 
self-confidence rose under the business 
of dressing, and when she turned to 
the glass before leaving the room, the 
radiant figure that looked out from its 
depths seemed to give her reassuring 
glances, and to chide her for her de- 
pression and her fears. The exhilara- 
tion carried her triumphantly through 
the rest of the evening, drowning 
anxiety and restoring her charm of 
manner, and that happy consciousness 
of power to please which had some- 
what deserted her since she had had 
cause to be displeased with herself. The 
company, that night comprised some 
foreigners of rank, and English visitors 
to San Remo, old acquaintance of the 
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Rivers’s, who were interested in Alma’s 
prospects, and glad tosee her come out 
of the eclipse into which the gloom of 
the family bereavement had cast her 
of late. They gathered round her in 
the evening with congratulations and 
sympathetic curiosity about the cere- 
mong fixed for New Year’s Day, and 
for a few hours—while Wynyard and 
Madame de Florimel were having their 
lengthy talk over the dying firebrands 
in the salon at La Roquette—Aima’s 
sceptre of power seemed to be given 
back to her, and she became once more 
the brilliant society queen who had 
dazzled Mr. Kirkman into coveting 
her for a daughter-in-law a year ago at 
Golden Mount. Her father seeing 
the homage paid to her and observing 
the brilliancy of her smile and the 
light in her eyes, felt happy and satis- 
fied in all that concerned her, pleasing 
himself with the thought that at least 
one of his children would profit by the 
position to which his hard work had 
raised them, and reward his labours 
by giving him the spectacle of a happy 
prosperous life, in which his old age 
would have a share. | 

During déjewner the next morning, 
Alma made an engagement to join a 
riding party who had planned a dis- 
tant excursion and would not return 
to the hotel till a little before sunset. 
The early post had not brought her 
the note from Wynyard, fixing the 
hour of his arrival at San Remo, that 
she had hoped to receive, and she told 
herself that she should be able to meet 
him more easily and naturally, more as 
he would expect to be met, if she found 
him awaiting her on her return from 
her ride than if she spent the long 
morning hours in looking for him, and 
fretting herself with foolish conjec- 
tures about the cause of his detention 
at La Roquette, should he not appear 
at the earliest moment possible. 

It was a gay party, and the ride in 
the exhilarating air had quite the effect 
Alma hoped for, in banishing anxious 
thoughts and making the hours fly 
swiftly. 

There were little delays, lingerings 
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by some of the party to finish sketches 
at the place where they stopped for 
their mid-day rest, halts to watch the 
effects of changing lights and shadows 
on the snow-clad Alpine range in the 
distance ; so that in spite of urgings 
from the more experienced members 
of the party the sun set whilst they 
were still some miles from the town. 

There could not possibly be any 
waiting for her now, Alma thought 
cheerfully, while the horses were urged 
to a brisk canter during the last half- 
hour; suspense was virtually over; 
he would be there, most likely on the 
steps of the hotel, looking out for 
her. It would be the least formal 
greeting possible, for he would come 
forward to lift her from her horse, 
his arms would be round her before 
the glow of exercise had left her 
cheeks, and the thrill of joy would 
banish all misgivings, all self-ques- 
tioning, all looking back, and make the 
future easy. While the rapid motion 
was bearing her joyfully nearer and 
nearer each minute to him, she would 
not allow herself to picture an ex- 
pression on the face she should look 
down upon as his arms clasped her, 
that would not bring complete satis- 
faction to her heart. 

There were figures on the hotel 
steps which Alma could not distinguish 
at the moment of drawing up before 
the door, but it was her father who 
came forward to lift her down. 

**You are late,” he said; “ but no, 
don’t look so penitent, no one has 
been waiting in a state of feverish 
impatience for your return. I went 
down to meet the train you mentioned 
as most likely, and had my walk for 
nothing; however, I see there is a 
letter for you in the sitting-room, just 
arrived, which will, no doubt, explain 
the delay, and let you know when we 
may expect him.” 

“ A note, or a letter?” Alma could 
not help asking as she crossed the hall 
with her father. Sir Francis smiled 
playfully. 

“T should think a note would do 
since you will see him so soon; but 
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so far as my observation, which was 
not scrutinising, went, I should say 
it was a thick letter ;—but run on, 
my dear, as you are so curious; don’t 
wait for me. Stairs are nothing to 
you; run on to the salon.” 

" Alma carried off the letter to her 
own room, and let Ward take off her 
riding-habit and put her into her 
ordinary evening dress before she 
ventured to do more than glance at the 
outside. She even put it out of her 
hand on the dressing-table, and would 
not, for those few minutes, allow her- 
self to realise how thick it was, and 
that the envelope must almost cer- 
tainly hold an inclosure. She always 
thought afterwards that she had not 
felt any surprise, but had known the 
worst of the news from the moment 
when her father told her there was a 
letter awaiting her ; and yet this cer- 
tainty must, somehow or other, have 
admitted hope, or else feeling was 
suspended for a while, or she could not 
have spoken cheerfully to her mother 
through the open dressing-room door, 
and sent Ward away with a calm sen- 
tence when she had done with her. 

At last she was alone, there was 
no further excuse for waiting; it 
must come—the sight that she now 
knew she had been expecting and 
dreading since May—those letters— 
and whatever Wynyard might choose 
to say to her about them. Reason- 
ably she knew of nothing that would 
connect her with them, or induce him 
to send them on to her, supposing him 
to have received them. It was only 
her conscience that spoke, and that 
so loudly that every other power of 
her mind was silenced. She could 
not think of probabilities—she knew 
that her punishment had come. 

It was Wynyard’s handwriting on 
the envelope, however, and before she 
broke the seal she raised the letter 
softly, as she had done once before 
with one of his, and laid it against her 
lips, once more, before she knew for 
certain that he despised her. She had 
been used in old times when looking 
at her name in his handwriting to 
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remember words he had spoken long 
ago—foolish, tender words, about how 
he felt while framing those letters, 
the spell they were to him, the thrills 
the sight of them called up as they 
grew under his fingers. That had 
been, and she recalled it once more, 
while the envelope touched her lips, 
and then she turned the letter round 
and broke the seal. She drew out 
two letters directed to Wynyard 
Anstice, Esq., then a half sheet of 
paper in Constance’s handwriting—the 
sight of which gave her as keen a 
pain as if the words which she read 
stupidly over and over again had been 
sharp instruments stabbing through 
her eyes and her brain to her heart. 
Last came a letter from Wynyard 
to herself, which she opened after a 
while, when an interval in her pain, a 
deadness stealing over her, gave her 
power to read— 


“My pear Atma,—You will natur- 
ally be very much surprised to get a 
letter from me to-day instead of see- 
ing me, but when you have read the 
two letters I herewith inclose, you will 
understand why, after much thought, 
I have determined rather to write 
than to come to you. 

“After all we had hoped and 
planned there must needs have been 
great pain and bitterness in words of 
farewell spoken between you and me, 
and you will agree, I am sure, after 
reading these letters, that nothing but 
to exchange such words remains to us, 
and the least painful way of getting 
them said had better be chosen. Dear 
Alma, since it is a farewell I am 
writing I will not say a word of re- 
proach to you for keeping back my 
cousin Ralph Anstice’s letter from 
me last spring, or for letting me sup- 
pose that you were ignorant of his 
death when we had our explanation by 
the river at Clelles, and that I was mis- 
informed about the relations that actu- 
ally existed between you and Horace 
Kirkman. Thinking of you still with 
a lingering of my old belief about 
you, I feel almost ready to beg your 
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pardon for knowing what I know, and 
I have a strange reluctance to send 
you the slip of your sister’s letter 
which has explained to me and 
Madame de Florimel the riddle of your 
concealment of my letters ; yet in jus- 
tice to myself, I must let you know 
that I know all, and that if the letters 
Tinclose had not contained the news 
they will in a few moments reveal to 
you, I should have found myself in a 
great dilemma—the dilemma of having 
to fulfila promise made under a mis- 
conception of the circumstances that 
called it forth. As it is, the man you 
accepted as your future husband no 
more exists than ever did the Alma 
whom I, Wynyard Anstice, then be- 
lieved had been true to me through 
my adversity, and loved me enough 
to brave a struggling life at my side. 
Your misconception was, as you will 
see, even more complete than mine, 
and I suppose—painful as the writing 
of this letter is to me and as the read- 
ing of it will, I fear, be to you—we 
ought both to be thankful that events 
have so fallen out as to show us, before 
it was too late, the unreality on which 
we were building our hopes. Had 
the news contained in the letters I in- 
close reached us a week after, instead 
of a week before, our proposed mar- 
riage, you would have had the morti- 
fication of finding that you had been 
betrayed by your own act into accept- 
ing the fate you wished to avoid— 
marriage with a poor man—(for my 
position after nearly a year’s idleness 
will be much worse than it was when 
I wrote to you last January); and I 
should have had the still worse pain 
of witnessing your disappointment, and 
learning the little power I personally 
had to console you for the loss of the 
position you had coveted. It would 
not have been well for either of us. 
However painful our present circum- 
stances may be, let us both be thank- 
ful that we have escaped a life of 
mutual recrimination and discontent. 
That last sentence, as I read it 
over, a quarter of an hour or so after 
writing, sounds bitter ; but believe me, 


A Doubting Heart, 
dear Alma, I do not feel bitterly 


towards you as I write the concludin 

sentences of my letter. Why should 
I? After all, why should I ever have 
expected so much iove from you that 
you should abandon, for my sake, what 
you have been taught to think the 
good of life? I have only my own 
folly and misunderstanding of your 
character to thank for my disappoint- 
ment. 

“You judged yourself more truly. 
You are made for the bright things, 
and the prosperous high places of the 
world ; and since I cannot give them 
to you myself, let me at least hope that 
they will come to you through some 
one who will love you as well as I 
could have done, and make you as 
happy as I would fain have made you. 
Dear Alma, farewell! I go back to 
Leigh to-morrow to carry out a request 
you will read in Miss Moore’s letter, 
and I will write to your father fully 
from thence. Tell him as much or as 
little as you please of the circum- 
stances which caused the delay of 
Ralph Anstice’s letter in reaching me. 
I shall, of course, be silent on that 
part of the matter so long as I live. 

“ WynyaRD ANSTICE.” 


The bewilderment caused by some 
sentences in this letter befriended 
Alma so far as to shield her from feeling 
at once all the pain it was calculated to 
give her. She turned breathlessly for 
explanation to the inclosed letters, and 
found a further relief in reading them. 
Just for the first few moments after 
their perusal, she could comfort her- 
self by thinking that all might not be 
over—that he was giving her up mainly 
on account of the change in his cir- 
cumstances, not because he was angry 
with her, and despised her for what 
she had done. This faint hope buoyed 
her up for a while, enabled her to 
speak cheerfully to her father when 
he summoned her to go down to din- 
ner, and sustained her through the 
hour when it was absolutely necessary 
to keep up appearances ; but minute by 
minute she felt that the hope she had 
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fastened upon was melting in her 
grasp, and the bitter waters of despair 
from which she strove to drag herself 
away, were nearing and nearing, and 
must, sooner or later, go over her head. 
Itis never at the first moment of hear- 
ing it that an unexpected misfortune is 
felt in its full force. All its aspects of 
pain and mortification cannot be taken 
in at one glance ; they present them- 
selves usually one by one, each showing 
itself as a fresh foe to strike down the 
incredulities, or hopes, or old habits of 
thought, that the mind, in self-defence, 
at first opposes as barriers to the rising 
flood of woe. So it was with Alma, 
through thatevening. She found her- 
self fighting point by point for one out- 
post of hope after another, from which 
she was ever driven back by a fresh 
aspect of the harm she had done in 
keeping back the letters. At the end 
of her conflict she took a sudden reso- 
lution, without calculating the pain it 
would cost her to act upon it. She 
went to her father as soon as she knew 
him to be alone, and told him the 
whole story, beginning with her read- 
ing of Constance’s letter in Madame 
de Florimel’s store-room, and ending 
by placing Wynyard’s letter, with the 
two inclosures, in his hands. 

“T shall read in his face,” she 
thought, “ what hope there is for me. 
He is a man, with a man’s way of 
understanding and looking at things, 
not a woman’s. I shall read in his 
faco what measure of condemnation 
my conduct merits in his opinion, and 
what degree of forgiveness and further 
affection he could mete out to one who 
had so offended against his sense of 
honour. He is not so strict, perhaps, 
and has not such a high idea of what 
awoman should be, as Wynyard has, 
but if he speaks as if I could be for- 
given and loved again, I will hope.” 

Sir Francis was a person to whom it 
was not difficult to tell a painful story, 
for he had a habit of attentive listen- 
ing, and he never interposed but with 
a question that helped the narrator 
in his progress to the end of his con- 
fession. Neither were there any 
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comments on what he heard, to be de- 
ciphered on his astute, listening face ; 
no surprise, or indignation, nothing 
but interest and anxiety to learn the 
exact truth was to be read there, till 
he had attained that end. This quiet, 
business-like manner of his carried 
Alma on, and caused her confession to 
be fuller than perhaps she could have 
made it to any one else. She even spoke 
of her early doubts as to whether she 
could be happy with a man of so little 
worldly ambition as Wynyard, and 
confessed the coldness that had grown 
up between them since their engage- 
ment. 

When she ceased to speak there 
was a long pause, and Alma felt the 
arm which her father had put round 
her waist at the beginning of the in- 
terview slightly relax its hold. She 
heard a heavy sigh, and, looking up, 
saw that her father’s head was turned 
away from her. He was thinking, 
now that he knew all—judging her— 
looking at everything all round sor- 
rowfully, but quite calmly—weighing 
what excuses there might be, and 
summing up for or against her in his 
mind, When he spoke it would not 
be to reproach, or bitterly blame : it 
would be a calm sentence ; but Alma 
felt it would have all her life’s welfare 
in it, for it would be a verdict she 
would have no courage to appeal 
against. If her father found her con- 
duct inexcusable, she would never go 
to any other man for pardon for it; 
she could never have faith enough, or 
humility enough for that. If Alma 
had known how much she would suffer 
during these moments of suspense 
she would hardly have had courage to 
expose herself to such pain. Before 
her father spoke she was ready to fall 
on her knees at his feet, and beg him 
to break the silence, if only by an 
outburst of indignation against her, 
so terrible was it to her to watch the 
gradual settling of the lines of his 
face into hopelessness, and to hear 
repeated again and again the heavy 
sigh which never came from him but 
when he was trying to bring his mind 
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to contemplate a painful state of things 
for which he saw no remedy. 

“You have told me everything?” 
he said at last. 

“Yes, papa; everything. 
think there is no hope for me?” 

“T don’t know exactly what hope 
you would have. You have read the 
letters ; you know the state of mind 
he is in, and his circumstances now. 
No, Alma, I see what you are going to 
ask, but I cannot conscientiously do it 
for you. If, while he loved you and 
esteemed you—as I am afraid he never 
can again—you doubted whether you 
could endure poverty for his sake, how 
much less would you find it endurable 
when the love and trust that were to 
have stood in the place of riches have 
been lessened by such an experience 
as this? It would not answer, my 
dear. You must trust me, and believe 
my experience. You have been brought 
up in a certain way, you have certain 
views and a certain character, and 
you can’t, whatever you may think 
now, get rid of all that suddenly. If 
you were to marry Wynyard next 
week, as, at this moment, you wish to 
do, your former dislike to narrow cir- 
cumstances—the differences between 
your views of life and his—would re- 
appear in a little while. Evenif you 
kept back the expression of them, 
there would always be the recollection 
of this thing between you to make 
him suspect you of ambition and dis- 
content, and to make you divine sus- 
picion in him whenever a difference of 
opinion cropped up. You don’t believe 
this of yourself, but you see he does ; 
it might easily come to be as he de- 
scribes it, a life of mutual recrimina- 
tion and discontent. You must not ask 
me to help you to such a lot as that, 
and you know your mother will not.’’ 

“If I were to tell him myself that, 
in spite of all, I had always loved 
NR nnimee 7)? 

“But—my dear—I don’t want to 
pain you; I am sorry enough for you, 
but the case is too serious for anything 
but perfect frankness ; and, after what 
has passed, under the circumstances of 
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your refusal and your acceptance, | 
don’t see how you can say that you 
have always loved him, expecting him 
to believe it. There are limits to the 
degree of vacillation a man can bear 
generously. You must believe me, 
Alma, there is nothing for you now 
but to accept his decision in silence, 
I know it is hard when one finds one 
has made a great mistake not to try 
to rectify it, but sometimes submission 
to blame and loss one has brought on 
oneself is all that is left to one; the 
only course that has any dignity in it.” 
Then Sir Francis put the arm he had 
withdrawn round Alma’s waist again, 
drew her close to him and kissed her. 
There was pitying kindness, fatherly 
protection, but not the old, proud love 
in his caress. Alma felt the difference 
down to the bottom of her proud heart, 
and it decided her conduct. If it was 
bitter to be caressed by a father who 
was disappointed in her, how could 
she bear the caresses of a husband in 
whose esteem she had been lessened, 
and before whom she must continually 
humble herself ? 

She did not withdraw from her 
father’s pitying embrace; she crept 
even a little closer to him, telling 
herself that this love, this clasp was 
the best, the closest that remained to 
her, all, at least, that she had power to 
take; for, when her father's voice 
ceased, while she sat silent with her 
head on his shoulder, another voice 
seemed to sound in her ear— 


“ Life’s light grows dim ; let him never come 
back to us, 


There would be doubt, hesitation, and 
pain.” 


She remembered the accents of Wyn- 
yard’s voice as she had heard them in 
the sunshiny meadow at Clelles, re- 
peating these words, and they carried 
the conviction with them now that she 
had forcibly put away from her then— 
it is the faithful heart that wins and 
keeps—but if one has not faith—? 

There bad been a relenting in his 
tone whilst reading the last verse— 


“ Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne,” 
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—she remembered that also. Yes, there 
might come the peace of forgiveness 
and reconciliation some time ; but for 
that she felt she must wait a weary 
while, and even that would not restore 
to her the love that she had lost. 

“You will bear it bravely,” Sir 
Francis said, kissing her again. “I 
am glad you told me the whole truth, 
Alma. We will never refer to it 
again, my dear, even between our- 
selves. There is no need for any one 
else to hear more than that the sudden 
change in Wynyard’s circumstances 
makes it impossible for him to marry. 
Iam glad you told me the whole truth. 
You are the first of my children who 
has come to me frankly with the con- 
fession of a fault; and if it is any 
comfort to you to hear, my dear, I 
can tell you that the pleasure of having 
your confidence will go far to atone for 
_ the pain your story has caused me. I 
should have felt it keenly indeed had 
I heard it from any other than your- 
self.” 

Then there was another and a warmer 
kiss, and at last Alma went away, 
more comforted by her father’s kind- 
ness than she could have believed pos- 
sible an hour ago. She had suffered 
so much during the last eight months 
from telling herself that the affection 
to which she was about to trust her 
whole life had been won on a false 
pretence and might collapse at any 
moment, that the certainty of pos- 
sessing one love that had survived 
the knowledge of her fault, to which 
she could henceforth turn for full sym- 
pathy and understanding of her mental 
troubles and remorse, brought with it 
rest and peace that had in them a 
promise of healing. 


The next day the Rivers’ family 
left the hotel at San Remo for Genoa, 
without taking leave of any of their 
acquaintance. The wonder they left 
behind them grew more and more in- 
tense for a day or two, and then found 
its solution in paragraphs which began 
to appear in Galignani, copied from the 
London papers. 
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The history of Lord Anstice’s private 
marriage and of the birth of his heir, 
had by this time become public pro- 
perty, and furnished, as might be ex- 
pected, a nine day’s wonder to the 
lovers of fashionable gossip, and 
afforded welcome incident to fill up 
vacant corners of evening papers. 
Some of these lengthened out the 
narrative with comments on the con- 
duct of the actual possessor of the title 
and estate in resigning his honours 
without any effort to resist the un- 
expected claim upon them ; and even 
went so far as to give some particulars 
respecting the antecedents of the man 
who had born the title of Lord Anstice 
during the last eight months ; dwelling 
upon the cause of his quarrel with the 
old lord, his upright character, the 
promise of distinction which his short 
career at the bar and as a writer had 
held out, setting him forth, in fact, as 
the hero of a story which, for a little 
while awakened a considerable amount 
of public interest and sympathy. 

Alma Rivers’ name did not come 
into the public papers, to the great 
relief of her friends; but it was in 
everybody’s mouth as they read and 
talked, and much conjecture was be- 
stowed on the course of conduct that 
might be expected from Lady Rivers’ 
daughter under such trying circum- 
stances. Would she set an example 
of romantic constancy, and marry her 
lover in spite of his downfall, or would 
she act worthily of her bringing up, 
and throw him over courageously, now 
that he had nothing to offer befitting 
her just claims ? 

Opinions were much divided on the 
subject, some holding that Lady Rivers 
would never allow her favourite 
daughter to subside into a poor mar- 
riage, after all her ambitious hopes 
and schemes and the boasting to 
which she had committed herself of 
late years. Others, whom Alma’s 
charms had fascinated, maintained 
that the daughter had a will and, it 
was averred, unlikely as such a sup- 
position sounded, a heart of her own, 
capable of finding something lovable 
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in a man besides his fortune. The 
question served for discussion and 
conjecture for a longer time than such 
puzzles usually remain unsolved, for 
no authentic information was to be 
obtained from either of the sources 
who could have furnished it with 
authority. 

Wynyard Anstice’s old friends and 
acquaintance when he reappeared 
among them, in his former character, 
fuund that his usual frankness deserted 
him, and that he became extremely 
impenetrable whenever any approach 
to a question respecting his present 
relations with Miss Rivers was ven- 
tured upon by any one. And when, 
later in the same season, Lady Rivers 
returned to London in restored health, 
and the mother and daughter reap- 
peared in their old circle, and resumed 
their long interrupted round of gaie- 
ties, the most curious of those who 
had discussed Alma’s fate did not ven- 
ture to address any question to her- 
self on the subject. Hers was not a 
beauty to fade quickly, and she was as 
well received and as much admired as 
ever—perhaps a little more looked at 
and talked about for the romantic 
story attached to her name, and that 
shadow of a nearly acquired coronet 
which the imaginative among her ac- 
quaintance still saw hovering about 
ber brow. A girl who had been 
within a week of becoming a coun- 
tess could not fail to be regarded with 
a greater interest than attached to the 
generality of people. 

Among the men of her acquaintance 
there was more than one who felt a 
nearer interest than curiosity in the 
question as to whether or not her hand 
was free, and who would have endea- 
voured to put an end to the doubt if 
the least opportunity for such a step 
had been given; but though Alma 
took some pains to sustain her repu- 
tation as a wit and beauty, and to hold 
the position of a popular favourite 
which she had long enjoyed, she never 
distinguished any of her admirers so 
far as to give him courage to approach 
her thus nearly. She remained an 


enigma to most people; even those 
who thought they knew her well were 
puzzled to reconcile the energy with 
which she would at times throw her- 
self into the amusement of the moment, 
and the keen interest in intellectual 
subjects her conversation always dis- 
played, with a certain cold, proud 
apathy, which was the prevailing ex- 
pression of her countenance. Yet as 
time went on, even in the superficial 
society she frequented, there came to 
be around her a little band of stead. 
fast adherents and warm friends, who 
boasted that, through one circumstance 
or another occurring in ordinary social 
intercourse, they had penetrated be- 
yond the brilliant, cold, outside crust 
that was all her ordinary acquaintance 
knew of her, and that they had found 
beneath, a large-hearted sympathy, a 
capacity for wise counsel, an energetic 
helpfulness that made her a very friend 
of friends. Foremost among these 
were some specially well-mated though 
not prosperous young married pairs, 
who were known to profess that they 
owed all their happiness to words of 
earnest sympathy and counsel, and 
deeds of help given in the crisis of 
their lives by the reputed worldly-wise 
Alma Rivers. 

Wynyard’s fears that his prospect 
of success in his profession would be 
materially damaged by his year of 
idleness were not fulfilled. On the 
contrary, whether because public at- 
tention had been turned to him during 
his brief elevation, or that he had 
really gained something of added fore: 
of character and intellect by what he 
had gone through, his resumption of 
work proved to be the turning point 
in his career. From a moderate, hi 
passed to a rapid and distinguished 
success. Work of the kind he most 
liked flowed in upon him from many 
sources. His activity and mettle, if 
not his ambition, were roused to meet 
the claims upon him, and following in 
the wake of strenuous effort, came the 
reputation and money and chances ot 
honourable preferment that had seem«d 
a long way ahead of him only two 
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years ago. He told himself that these 
things had come just a little too late 
for him to take pride or pleasure in 
them. Yet there was truth in what 
Katharine Moore frequently told him 
when they discussed the reverses of 
his life together—that he would have 
found his change of fortune harder to 
bear, and been more apt to brood over 
all he kad lost, if the life into which 
he had fallen, had not had so many 
stirring interests and been passed in 
such a stress of effort. He might have 
added the distractions of society to his 
other occupations had he so pleased, for 
his story had been much talked about, 
and he was too popular a person to be 
easily forgotten, or indifferently allowed 
to slip out of circles to which he had 
once been admitted; but though his 
temper did not become exactly soured, 
he never lost his disgust for the hol- 
lowness of worldly favour which his 
experience had shown him. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
MADELON’S RING. 


tain has fallen heavily during the 
night, but now the sun is shining 
brightly, making the green leaves 
almost transparent in their freshness. 
For it is a bright May day at Leigh, 
and the sunshine, high above the trees, 
makes the slender jets of water from 
the dragons’ mouths look like golden 
threads as they fall into their basin. 
Emmie West sits beside the fountain 
playing with little fair-haired Ralph. 

Five years have passed lightly 
over Emmie; she looks older—more 
thoughtful perhaps—but her eyes are 
full of the old sweetness as she bends 
to kiss the child. 

Emmie is surprised at herself: 
hitherto she has refused to come to 
Leigh during Madame de Florimel’s 
annual visit, thereby incurring 
Madame’s indignation and some co- 
vert hints about her perversity, in 
the letters which her kind friend occa- 
sionally sends her; for Madame de 
Florimel is firmly persuaded that 
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Emmie shrinks from meeting Wyn- 
yard Anstice at Leigh, and Wynyard 
always chooses the period of her own 
visit to come and see after the interests 
of his little ward. 

Emmie likes to come when Ka- 
tharine Moore is alone there, to sit 
at her feet, as she says, and learn how 
to educate. Katharine has put her 
ideas into practice; she is now a real 
educator. 

When first Wynyard installed her 
at Leigh as guardian of the little heir, 
Katharine had resigned herself to give 
up all her aspirations for the sake of 
watching over Christabel’s child; and 
just when Wynyard had begun to fear 
that she would droop, from the mono- 
tony of her small circle of duties, old 
David MacVie came to her full of an 
important discovery. Little by little 
he had managed to find out that an 
educational bequest for the boys and 
girls of the town in which he lived, 
had fallen into wrong hands, and that 
instead of establishing a foundation- 
school the money had been filling the 
pockets of private individuals. The 
persevering old man raked out all the 
particulars, and then, at a loss to 
make use of his information, he came 
to Katharine Moore. Katharine at 
once decided that the right must be 
reclaimed, and advised that they 
should seek legal counsel and help 
from Mr. Anstice. 

Wynyard rose high in David's es- 
teem when the bequest, so long diverted 
from its lawful purpose, was recovered 
by his efforts, and a couple of houses 
were secured in order that the founder’s 
wishes might be carried out. 

Katharine found, in the help she 
gave this school, a wide scope for the 
longing she had so long felt to benefit 
her fellow-women by raising the tone 
of their education, not only in the 
matter of mere head knowledge, but 
as members of the great human family. 
And besides this, she devoted much of 
her time daily to the Leigh schools for 
the poor. Emmie had, by her accounts 
of Katharine’s doings, fired the Kirk- 
mans to interest themselves in the 
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welfare and the teaching of their 
poorer neighbours—and as years went 
by, Katharine’s presence made itself 
felt through the country around Leigh, 
wherever the education question was 
mooted. So far as society was con- 
cerned, she remained hidden like the 
stone flung into some stagnant pool, 
which rouses the sleeping water and 
spreads its waves in ever-increasing 
circles. 

Sometimes Katharine summoned 
Wynyard Anstice down from London 
to hold counsel with her about fresh 
plans and projects either for the girls’ 
grammar-school, or for some of the 
more strictly charitable works at Leigh 
itself ; but these were not, as has been 
said, his visits of enjoyment ; he liked 
so much better to be at Leigh when 
Madame de Florimel was there; and 
to-day he was sitting an amused listener 
while Madame and Katharine Moore 
were discussing Ralph’s future edu- 
cation. 

Madame de Florimel was in her 
gayest spirits, for to-day the wish of 
her heart was granted. Emmie West— 
self-willed, obstinate little Emmie, as 
Madame called her—had actually ar- 
rived last night, and after such a long 
separation Madame de Florimel had 
not been able to scold her favourite. 
This morning she was far too happy 
even to scold Wynyard for the obsti- 
nate neutrality he maintained during 
the animated discussion, of which he 
had already begun to tire. The talk 
had drifted from facts to suppositions, 
and Madame de Florimel was eager 
in support of her own theories on 
education. 

“Come, now ”—she looked at Wyn- 
yard with the bright smile that seemed 
to carry itself into the hearts of those 
she spoke to— “arouse yourself my 
friend, and tell Miss Moore that if 
Ralph had been a girl, he must not 
have been sent young to school ; a small 
world is best and safest for a young 
girl; is it not so, Wynyard? though 
in my opinion, it is also best for a 
young boy like Ralph for some years 
to come.” 





“T have not seen the young boy in 
question since I arrived,” answered 
Wynyard, and rose as he spoke. “I 
can better give you my opinion when 
I have seen Ralph, Madame.” 

He went out, and Madame de 
Florimel looked smilingly at Ka- 
tharine. “He will not come back to 
us,” she said. “I knew he would 
come to Leigh as soon as he heard of 
Emmie’s visit. After all, there -is not 
much use in our argument,” she added, 
playfully. ‘‘Wynyard is the only 
responsible guardian; we cannot de- 
cide on anything of consequence 
without him.” 

Katharine smiled. ‘“ And as Ralph 
is only five years old, dear Madame, I 
believe we may leave him at present 
to Casabianca’s teaching.” 

Meanwhile Wynyard had strolled 
on to the lower terrace of the flower- 
garden, and taken a seat by Emmie 
West on the porphyry edge of the 
fountain, just out of reach of the 
spray from the dragons’ mouths, 
which, much as Madame de Florimel 
sneered at their meagre trickle, suf- 
ficed to keep up a pleasant pattering 
sound as of rain on the leaves of the 
water-lilies beneath. 

‘* Well,” he said, in answer to the 
upward glance of the brown eyes that 
shyly welcomed him, “I have escaped 
at last, you see, from the Council of 
Education. The discussion between 
the lady advocates of rival systems 
was becoming so hot that it would 
hardly have been reverent for male 
ears to listen longer; and all, you 
understand, on the supposition of how 
each educator ought to have acted if 
the young gentleman down there 
taking his first lesson in the great 
art of destruction from Casabianca, 
had chanced to be a young lady. 
They never take my feelings into 
consideration, or reflect on the bit- 
terness they are stirring up in my 
heart by indulging in such tantalising 
imaginings.” 

“No,” said Emmie, smiling; ‘ but 
then, you see, they are not in earnest. 
I amuse myself sometimes by trying to 
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picture the dismay there would be on 
both faces if such a transformation as 
they are imagining could take place. 
Whatever they may have wished at 
one time, they are both so thoroughly 
fond of little Ralph now, they would 
grudge to have a hair of his head 
curled differently.” 

“ He is a pretty little fellow.” 

* And what a merry laugh he has! 
Did you hear just now when the pop- 
gun went off, and now again as Casa 
hoists him on his shoulder to carry 
him to the house? I never ex- 
pected to see Casabianca devote himself 
toa child as he does to little Ralph. 
It has altered him, being here so 
much with Katharine and Madame 
de Florimel.” 

“ And turning out so unexpectedly 
a Grecian on our hands; he has only 
another term of yellow-stockings be- 
fore him, he tells me, and then he 
goes to Cambridge. Who would have 
thought that sheer combativeness, 
untinged with any shade of love of 
learning whatever, would have carried 
him so far? What does your sister 
Mildie say ?” 

“She is immensely proud of him, of 
course, and flatters herself that she 
has had some little share in stimu- 
lating his combativeness by treading 
closely on his heels in all his studies, 
and taunting him continually with the 
danger of being surpassed by a woman.” 

“But how does she take this final 
victory ? Has she no envious longings 
after Girton herself?” 

“What do you think of Harry 
having generously offered to send her 
there, when he got that good appoint- 
ment I told you of, through Dr. 
Urquhart? Are we not growing 
ambitious as a family? Mildie hesi- 
tates to accept his help, however ; 
she wants to begin earning, and is 
fairly satisfied at having passed with 
first-class honours in her favourite sub- 
jects, physics and political economy.” 

“Physics and political economy ! 
It sounds tremendeysy{ And are you 
bent on bringing up the juvenile 
Kirkmans to like achievements? I 


think I heard you say yesterday that 
you had grown fond of teaching?” 

“Some things. Katharine Moore 
advised me to keep to a few subjects 
and to let those be what I could really 
care for. Luckily my pupils were 
very small when I first went to them 
and I just managed to keep ahead of 
them in one or two studies, French for 
example, which always takes me back 
to La Roquette, so that somehow or 
other, in teaching the children to 
speak it, I have managed to soften 
their rough Kirkman voices and ges- 
tures by inoculating them with some of 
Madelon’s pretty, gracious tones, and 
ways of speaking. History, too, I can 
make something of; it is after all 
you know, chiefly people’s lives ; I can 
make that interesting, because I grow 
interested myself. But when it comes 
to pulling things to pieces to see what 
they are made of ” here Emmie 
laid a white water-lily which she 
had gathered, caressingly against her 
cheek as if in mute protest against the 
possibility of her ever being called upon 
to botanise it—“ no, I have no capacity 
for studies of that kind. When the 
Kirkmans are ready for them, I shall 
have to leave them and look out for a 
fresh set of dunces to begin upon.” 

“Would one dunce do as well as 
several? Emmie, I wish you would 
come and teach me.” 

“What do you mean? how could I 
teach you anything? I know so little 
and you so much.” 

“ As if one person’s way of know- 
ing were the least in the world like 
another’s. I should very much like 
to get hold of your method of looking 
at history, for example, people’s lives 
you say— but, with you, lives where all 
the noble thoughts, and all the good 
deeds, and the tender wise sayings come 
to the front with the full light of com- 
prehensionand sympathy upon them,and 
where the evil side, the meannesses, 
and deceptions, the deeds of all the 
water-people—of royal Cousin Almas 
and politic Aunt Riverses—are con- 
templated through such a mist of 
wonder and pity that half their 
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hideousness is lost. Emmie, will you 
come and teach me to look at——well, 
not at past, but at present life his- 
tories, yours and mine, in that way?” 

“But it is a foolish rose-coloured 
way as you said.” 

“T did not say so, that is not what 
I meant. There is nothing false 
about it; it is the way—the way of 
victory, the way of love—the faith 
that conquers the world. I could 
not come to you with any hope for 
myself if I did not know that you 
had that power of a pure heart to see 
the best, and exercise faith beyond 
experience. I have no right to ask 
you to listen to me again, and but for 
that I dare not. Do you know what 
day of the month it is to-day, Emmie ? 
You talked of sometimes being taken 
back to La Roquette—will you let me 
take you back?” He paused and 
looked at her anxiously for a moment, 
bur the flush on her tender, downcast 
face, the quivering of the dark eye- 
lashes, gave him hope, and he went 
on, “Emmie, imagine yourself for a 
minute or two under the quince trees 
on the hill, as you stood on this same 
spring evening, five years ago—let me 
take up a topic that was interrupted 
then. I have a great deal more to say 
about it now, dear, than I had five 
years ago, if only I dared hope you 
would hear me patiently.” He paused 
again—there was no refusal to hear, 
though Emmie did not this time raise 
her eyes, even for a second, to meet 
those that sought hers, but Wynyard 
was so little dismayed by her silence 
that he drew nearer to her and took 
the little hand in which the water-lily 
was trembling. ‘‘I don’t happen to 
have a full-grown, ripe quince in my 
hand to offer you, which would be 
the shortest way of telling the story 
of my life during the last five years 
—the story of the growth of my love 
to you, from that first stage when I 
had rather a presentiment than a knev- 
ledge of what I could feel for you, to 
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its full-grown power. Now I cannot 
trust myself to talk of what it is, but, 
failing the ripe quince, here is some- 
thing else I want you to look at, since 
I see you will not look at me. There, 
—do you remember it? Madelon 
Barbou has never had her wedding 
present yet. The ring we were to 
have given her together has lain in a 
recess of my pocket-book ever since. 
I have never been able to bring myself 
to part with it, though I can tell you 
that for the first year or two of its 
being in my possession, the sight of it 
gave me nothing but pain and self- 
disgust, and a bitter, bitter feeling of 
what I had lost. I don’t know how 
long it is since I began to ask myself 
if I might let a little ray of hope colour 
these memories. Four years—you see 
it has taken four years to give me 
courage to speak of it to you. Dearest, 
was that a tear falling upon the ring? 
You have forgiven me then—you mean 
me to hope—surely it is a token that 
the bitter memories are washed away, 
and that I may put it upon your finger 
now. And oh! with how much stronger 
and better love than I had to offer you 
on that other day when I showed it to 
you under the magnolias. Only put 
your hand in mine, dear, and I shall feel 
that a far higher happiness, greater 
than I ever conceived, is given back 
to me.” 

It was easier for Emmie to move 
her hand towards the ring than to 
speak or raise her eyes, for these were 
too full of tears at the moment ; but, 
by and by, when the ring circled her 
finger, and her head was resting on 
Wynyard’s shoulder, she whispered, 
“If you were speaking of my love 
when you said ‘given back’ you must 
not think so, or speak so again, for 
you have had it all the time, only 
the five years’ waiting have made it 
perhaps a little better worth having. 
I do not wish for the May evening 
under the magnolias back again; this 
is so much, much better.” 


End. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON, 


Ir we were not the most long-suffering 
people in the universe we should not at 
the close of the nineteenth century, in a 
rainy climate and a land full of rivers 
and lakes, find ourselves puzzled about 
the means of securing an adequate 
water supply. Much has indeed been 
done of late years to remedy the lack 
of this prime necessary of life in our 
great provincial cities ; and, thanks to 
the labours of the Pollution of Rivers 
Commission, many important improve- 
ments are actually making in towns 
of secondary size. But where there is 
the greatest need of pure, cheap, and 
abundant water, from the aggregation 
and over-crowding of human beings, 
much remains to be done to provide for 
the hourly and imperative want that 
every one feels and that none can cease 
to feel. There are alternatives to 
wheaten bread and mutton chops. Our 
great-grandfathers did not drink tea; 
and we are daily told by our food 
philosophers that lentils are as good or 
better than potatoes. But, next to suffi- 
cient air, the one thing indispensable for 
comfort, health, and purity, is good 
water, and plenty of it; and this we 
certainly do not all of us enjoy in the 
Ten Cities of the Thames. Very unequal 
indeed is our condition in these great 
contiguous hives of human industry ; 
for very wide apart are the sources 
whence the supply for north and south, 
east and west is taken. Eight specula- 
tive companies, some of them wealthy 
and enterprising, others penurious and 
said to be poor, used to compete with 
one another, and now by compromise 
divide amongst them, the vast expanse 
of workshops and dwellings which the 
Postmaster-General calls London, and 
the Home Secretary the Metropolitan 
Police District. But politically, so- 


cially, or ecclesiastically, that which is 
termed the metropolis, has no existence 
whatever ; and in all discussions upon 
the subject in question it is important, 
if not essential, to keep in mind that 
the designation “ metropolis” is simply 
misleading and untrue. We have 
thorouga drainage under our feet, and 
a wholesome terror of Scotland Yard 
pervading the civic and suburban at- 
mosphere, but for the rest there is 
really nothing palpable, or describable 
as the attribute or definite charac- 
teristic of one great town. Lambeth 
knows as little of Hackney as Green- 
wich does of Kensington, or Marylebone 
of the Tower Hamlets. There is not a 
common municipal thought amongst 
them ; there is not the semblance of a 
corporate function which they try, or 
pretend to try to help one another to 
discharge. 

The School Board, the Asylums’ 
Board, and the Board of Works are 
sometimes said to be rudimentary 
formations of a huge civic system that 
is one day to embrace all; and which 
some folks of fantastic imagination 
believe would, by dint of monster ban- 
quets and prize aldermen, weld together 
into one indissoluble mass four millions 
of people, the most curiously diverse in 
origin, habits, occupations, and neces- 
sities that the world has ever seen. 
The jealousy of Government will pro- 
bably never allow the mammoth expe- 
riment to be made, and until it is, it 
were waste of time to discuss what 
would have to be done to make such an 
incubus endurable. Meanwhile our ten 
contiguous towns have to consider, 
either apart or in concert, what remedy 
would be best for the shortcomings we 
respectively feel in various matters, but 
pre-eminently in that of water supply. 
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The prevailing grievances whereof 
complaint is made are threefold: 1, 
want of constant supply in each house- 
hold ; 2, want of practical check upon 
the price we are charged ; and 3, want 
of facilities for extinguishing fires, 

The companies no longer object to 
constant supply. They have come to 
see that on the whole there is less 
waste of the commodity they sell when 
careless people are exposed to the 
instant danger of being drenched or 
drowned by omitting to turn the water- 
cock when the bucket or can is full, 
than when a huge cistern with a waste- 
pipe or a leaky water-butt liable to 
overflow is filled from their mains by a 
daily gush for twenty minutes at a time. 
Formerly there was fierce contention 
on the point, and keen opposition by 
the great water-vendors upon the ground 
that they could not afford it, and that 
if compelled by law to be always ready 
with the article required, they must 
charge proportionately high. Happily 
we are dispensed from the necessity 
of arguing the question, as the point 
is now in principle conceded; and 
what remains to be done, is to frame 
equitable rules for its application—or 
rather for the extension of its appli- 
cation—for already 25 per cent of 
all the dwellings within eyeshot from 
Hampstead Hill possess the inestimable 
benefit. Newer and better built houses 
have for the most part been furnished 
with the means of comfort and cleanli- 
ness in this respect; and wherever 
reformation has been introduced upon 
system in the older and denser portions 
of our metropolitan towns, the right 
thing has been fairly well accomplished. 
But for the mass of habitations, stores, 
offices, and places of resort of all kinds 
that constitute the other three-fourths, 
the old foolish and filthy system of 
laying in a daily stock of the most 
susceptible article of consumption in 
wooden casks or leaden troughs, which 
we know are never clean, and are gene- 
rally very dirty, is a practical piece of 
infatuation all the more deplorable be- 
cause hardly anybody deplores it. The 
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philosopher in the Blue Stocking says, 
“Some people object to dirt, supposing 
it to be detrimental, but I know what 
it is composed of, and am quite recon- 
ciled to it.” Our decent and enlight- 
ened fellow-citizens reconcile themselves 
to water in every stage of decay, from 
slight taint to absolute putridity, with- 
out taking the trouble to think how it 
comes to be corrupt, or what are the 
elements of its corruption. And yet 
the most ignorant, when the matter is 
put to them plainly, quite understand 
and admit the fact: the only difference 
of degree in the culpability of their 
negligence being one of unconsciousness 
as to the amount of evil of which 
impure water is the cause. Of course 
there are cisterns and cisterns ; open 
butts and covered butts ; those that are 
sometimes cleaned out, and those that 
are never emptied or rinsed: but the 
distinctions are not worth discussing. 
Water, like milk or mutton, is in- 
tensely susceptible of taint even without 
direct contact with what is decayed. 
It is not capable of being kept pure for 
many hours in an impure atmosphere ; 
and unfortunately there are vast locali- 
ties and neighbourhoods around us 
where the density of building and the 
over-use of respirable air by multitudes 
of human beings, as well as by myriads 
of four-footed creatures, renders atmo- 
spheric purity unhappily rare, and at- 
mospheric impurity unhappily chronic. 
Walking through a bye-street of ordi- 
nary width and tolerable cleanliness, 
the olfactory nerves of a sanitary 
inspector may not detect any positive 
cause of scandal. But enter the crowded 
homes on either side of the way, and 
how heavy laden is the air of even the 
narrow hall with the invisible but too 
appreciable exuvie of the crowd of 
inmates! Penetrate a few feet further 
through the stuffy passage leading to 
the murky yard behind, close to the 
door of which is invariably to be 
found the closet, made use of by all 
the occupants of the dwefling,—and 
ask if close thereto ought to be 
kept, of all places in the tenement, the 
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fresh loaf, the jug of new milk, or the 
piece of meat for the Sunday dinner ? 
Yet. there, in about ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred, is to be found the 
only reservoir from which drinking- 
water is drawn, in utter forgetfulness 
that by its nature it is peculiarly recep- 
tive of foul and fetid elements. 
Nothing is more certain than the 
inactivity, or what is sometimes mis- 
called stagnation, of the air. Overhead 
may be the sky, and on one or two 
sides a paling to prevent its interchange 
with the less tainted atmosphere con- 
tiguous. But in the sense of constant 
a thorough purification, which is de- 
pendent upon diffusion and motion, 
freshening oxygenation does not come, 
Qver-used air, even in the corners of 
roms, sulks and squats like a doltish 
child, and will not come forth by the 
expression of idle or indolent wishing. 
The water-butt or cistern of the six or 
eight-roomed house is almost invariably 
found situated as described, or at the 
other end of the little area in close 
proximity to the drain; and from the 
fact of its immobility liable to be fre- 
quently encompassed with all manner 
of decaying refuse. Were it emptied 
and scoured once a week—which is of 
course out of the question—it would 
certainly be unfit during the latter half 
of the time for use as the depository of 
the principal drink of the family. As 
the practice now notoriously prevails of 
leaving it for months uncleansed, the 
detriment to health may be truly said 
to be incalculable. 

Nor is this mere @ priori speculation. 
Here are two instances,—one in high 
life, the other in low—of what the family 
water-butt does contain. The members 
of the Mansion House sanitary executive 
recently discharged their annual duty of 
inspecting the civic cistern, and as the 
result of the twelve months stagnation 
they found it to contain three-quarters 
of an inch of fungi-scrub at the top, and 
three-eighths of an inch of mud at the 
bottom. We can scarcely be surprised 
when the report goes on to say that in 
4 bottle of water on the Lord Mayor's 
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table could be seen hundreds of nematoid 
worms. In a locality near the Seven 
Dials, a poor woman who had known 
better days, of vigorous age and strong 
constitution, last summer sickened and 
died ; and the wonder may be not that 
she died when she did, but that she 
survived for a couple of years, as the 
tank which supplied her only beverage 
was found to contain “two inches of 
mud, the decomposing bodies of four- 
teen rats, a bar of soap, two candles, and 
many dead beetles,” 

Constant supply is the sole remedy 
for this great evil; but without a pre- 
liminary outlay, considerable in pro- 
portion to the height of the dwelling 
and the number of families it contains, 
constant supply cannot be attained. 
Estimates differ widely as to the amount 
of the plumber’s bill. Some of the 
witnesses before the Royal Commission 
put the cost of mechanical prelimi- 
naries as high as 8/. a house. Other 
witnesses undertook that the expense 
should not exceed as many shillings. 
In Manchester they were said to amount 
to half-a-guinea ; and if so, the fact 
may in a great degree account for the 
facility with which the reform seems 
to have been accomplished there. At 
the same time Manchester has had 
the benefit of numerous and copious 
hydrants supplied by high pressure, to 
which is with apparent accuracy ascribed 
the great diminution of fires in the 
metropolis of Power-loomistan. Not 
only have the number of conflagrations 
been greatly diminished, but likewise 
their destructiveness : and why ? Because 
the saving element is brought within 
easy and immediate reach of the room 
accidentally aflame, and, the fire being 
quenched where it originated, the rest 
of the house is saved from risk of de- 
struction. The Corporation of London, 
being a municipal entity and power, 
has been able to exercise the same 
reformatory functio.: for all the citizens 
within sound of Buw Bells. The New 
River Company, which supplies the 
City with water, has been obliged by 
the Corporation to plant hydrants of 
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improved make and of the highest gush 
ing powers all through Bishopsgate and 
Aldgate, Eastcheap and the Hamlets of 
the Tower. The expense, no doubt, was 
considerable ; but the reasonableness of 
the demand admitted no gainsaying, 
and the result is that the smallest of the 
ten areas which make up the Postmaster- 
General’s London is for the future, better 
assured against fire than by all the 
companies issuing policies who have 
palatial offices within its confines. But 
throughout the vast territories lying 
between Hampstead and Peckham Rye, 
Hammersmith and Bow, there is not as 
yet any similar guarantee against con- 
flagration. The companies which supply 
this populous expanse with drinking 
and washing water neglect obdurately 
to furnish the inhabitants with the only 
available means of putting out casual 
fires; and it is no uncharitable suppo- 
sition that until they find it necessary 
to do so the thing will not be done. 
Here, then, is a case for legislative 
interposition in favorem publice which 
Government ought not to overlook. 

Mr. Secretary Cross at the end of 
last session promised that Ministers 
would during the recess take the whole 
subject into consideration, and that he 
would be prepared on the re-assembling 
of Parliament to submit some general 
proposal of reform. The hopelessness 
of carrying any bill by unofficial in- 
fluence is confessed on all hands. Every 
proposal emanating from a new company 
or established board or special organisa- 
tion comes laden, or so to speak logged, 
with the fatal suspicion of jobbery, 
from which it can never get free ; and 
it has to encounter a compact amount 
of opposition from the interests in- 
volved against which it is vain to 
struggle. The Secretary of State 
can command, ex officio, an attentive 
audience and a voting rank and file 
upon any legitimate question of local 
government, which no combination of 
independent members, however upright 
or eloquent, can hope to muster; and a 
more patriotic or popular exploit he 
could not perform than that of carrying 
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a good water bill for our metropolitan 
towns. <A main feature, however, of 
the promised enactment must be a pro- 
vision for regulating the tax now laid 
by the companies on all manner of 
household property, not according to 
the extent of the article supplied 
(which under the present system has 
nothing to do with it), but according to 
the rateable value assessed for other 
purposes by local authorities. This 
rateable value is altered and shifted, 
diminished and augmented, with re- 
ference to twenty other considerations 
more or less important than those con- 
nected with the thirstiness or drink- 
ability of any family in any particular 
house. A huge nest of chambers ina 
money-making street, with a single old 
woman to sweep the staircase, and to 
light the fires, and to make two pots of 
tea a day, is often charged ten times as 
much for water not used as a crowded 
lodging-house where the water-tap is 
always running. It were superfluous 
to dwell upon the inconsistencies in 
practical working of the present 
system—or rather perversion and bur- fh 
lesque of all system,—which has arisen 
out of the misapplication of the Valua- 
tion Act of 1869 to the Private Acts 
under which the several Water Com- 
panies are empowered to charge upon 
the rateable value of house property. 
They have in this way netted enormous 
additional profits which the legislature 
never intended; and the one pvint 
upon which the whole rate-paying 
community are agreed is that such over- 
charge should cease and determine. It 
is hardly disguised that the actuating 
motive of the companies during the 
last five years has been to raise the 
average of their receipts in view of the 
supposed probability of their plant and 
good-will being bought up by some 
central authority, either administrative 
or municipal. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works was last year tempted 
to seek from Parliament the right to 
become monopolist vendors of this 
prime requisite of life; and with s 
view to setting up in this new line of 
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politan Business, proposed to ask for powers to 
ver, of hake entirely new works, with supplies 


& pro- Brawn from North Wales or West Cum- 
w laid Borland. Two bills were promoted by 
ner of Bie Board, one to provide an entirely 
ing to few supply of drinking water at an 
ipplied Bstimated cost of from five to six 
m has fhillions of money; and the other to 
ling to Bike over the works and liabilities of 
other Bhe eight existing companies at the 
This parket value of the existing shares, 
hifted, Hind the computed value they might 
h _ Te Busibly possess in certain contingen- 
rations His, The total cost of this twofold 



























86 con- Heheme of centralisation was set down 
drink- fy Sir Joseph Bazalgette at an annual 
ticular Burge of 1,100,000/., or 11d. in the 
rs ina Mj; but with the vivid recollection of 
gle old Hie purchase of the telegraphs by Go- 
ind to Hemment not long ago, he must be 
ots of H credulous ratepayer who feels confi- 
nes a8 Bient that the additional burden he 
owded Brould have had to bear is measur- 


ible by that sum. Mr. Bateman, when 
pivocating amalgamation and what is 
lled the unification of management, 
hus estimated the expenditure necessary 
» bring water from the sources of the 
kvern, at 11,500,000. The truth 
is nobody really knows, and there- 


) Acts fire nobody can really tell in what 
Com- fiepths of expenditure such a project 
upon Brould involve us. A new source of 
perty. Bupply at a great distance may be tapped, 
rmous @ve are told, by a conduit costing a mere 
lature Brifle of five or six millions; and its 
point Brity and abundance are stated to 
aying Bmit of no question. But who would 
| OVer- Buarantee either, and who will assure 
e. It Bu of its being always available? 
nating MShould it fail, or partially fail, to 
g the Mralise conjectural calculations, there 
the Brould be no resource but to try else- 
of the Brhere, and partial failure is already 


wt only predicted by the advocates of 
tval schemes, but we are vehemently 


rative Busured that good water, and enough of 
olitan Bit for our multitudinous mouths, 
npted ian only be had by a conduit of brick- 
ht to Bvork or earthenware ‘tubes twice as 


lng, and of course much more expen- 
ive,—namely, to the lakes of Cumber- 
land. Messrs. Hemans and Hazzard 
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say this would cost 13,500,0007. ; but 
neither they nor anybody else can tell us 
how such an aqueduct is to be insured 
from damage, accidental or wilful: and 
who will picture the condition of things 
on the morrow of a suspension of 
water-payments ? 

Much has been said by way of 
illustration and encouragement of the 
enterprise undertaken a few years ago 
by the Corporation of Glasgow to fur- 
nish their city with a daily beverage of 
limpid and fresh water from the hills. 
Loch Katrine, distant many miles, 
could never run dry; and from its 
azure depths the city of St. Mungo 
was to drink and be satisfied for ever- 
more. The cost was not grudged, the 
works were executed, and the men of the 
Clyde were proud of their public spirit. 
Abundant the private supply certainly 
is, as over fifty gallons a day for each 
individual attests. But it now turns 
out that the lake water is subject at 
certain seasons to an un-forethought-of 
infusion of turbid matter effluent from 
the circumjacent regions of peat, and 
this, in spite of the best means of 
filtration, not only spoils the pellucid 
brilliancy of the far-fetched draught, 
but seriously exercises the spirit of 
sanitary inspectors and medical 
analysts. The average death-rate of 
Glasgow is very much higher than that 
of London. It is strongly contended 
that the fact is wholly referable to the 
state of the river, which regurgitates, at 
certain states of the tide, the sewage of 
the town and the outfall from nu- 
merous factories. It would be rash to 
hazard any decided opinion upon a 
question so complex ; and it is only fair 
to note how free from all appreciable 
impurity is the water supplied of late 
years to Dublin from the gathering 
grounds of the Wicklow Mountains. 
Yet neither Dublin nor Glasgow can 
pride itself on any appreciable improve- 
ment in its average death-rate since 
mountain streams were, at great labour 
and cost, compelled to supply them 
with the means of slaking their thirst. 

Great disparity exists between the 
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qualities of water furnished by the dif- 
ferent metropolitan companies. The 
New River, which is the oldest and the 
richest, is likewise the most extensive 
and the best ; and the communities which 
it serves are accordingly well content 
with all but the price they pay for it. 
The Southwark and Vauxhall and the 
Lembeth Companies are, on the con- 
trary, upbraided by their customers with 
want of care infiltration, and the reproach 
of not giving what they sell fresh and 
fresh, The details of deficiency and 
defect are inexhaustible, varying with 
every condition of domicile and em- 
ployment, and by their accumulation 
proving incontestably the imperative 
need of local tribunals accessible and 
cheap for the settlement of controver- 
sies continually arising. Why should 
not a great borough on the banks of the 
Thames have the same right and privi- 
lege of controlling its gas and water 
supply as a great borough at the mouth 
of the Mersey or by the ooze of the 
Humber? Lambeth, Hackney, and 
Marylebone are each of them as well 
entitled by wealth, intelligence, and 
population to govern their own local 
affairs as Liverpool or Hull, Bristol or 
Glasgow. Several of our great pro- 
vincial centres have exercised their 
right by making their municipalities 
water-finders and water-vendors, with 
much benefit, it is said, to their water- 
loving people and considerable profit to 
their thrifty ratepayers. Manchester 
especially boasts of its savings and its 
gains in these respects ; householders pay- 
ing much less for constant than they 
formerly paid for intermittent service. 
There is indeed another side to this 
story, which the suburbanhood of Man- 
chester would like greatly to tell on 
the municipal housetops, if it could get 
anybody impartially to listen. The 
dwellers within the civic boundaries 
have, it is alleged, the advantages of 
cheapness and plenty somewhat at the 
expense of the outlying districts, on 
which are thrown a disproportionate 
share of the general burden. But 
this is merely a local controversy, 
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everywhere likely to arise within 
the environs of thriving and popv- 
lous towns, and need not be taken 
into account as any argument against 
extending the wholesome _princi- 
ple of municipal authority. What is 
wanted in our metropolitan communi- 
ties is greater self-consciousness, or 
what may be called civic nerve and 
muscle. Parochial institutions are 
valuable in their way, and nothing can 
be more mischievous or more unjust 
than the habit among petit-maitre 
politicians of running down indiscrimi- 
nately the active and busy members of 
vestries and boards of guardians be- 
cause they are traders and shopkeepers, 
or because they have made their money 
in retail business. Municipal institu. 
tions are sound and serviceable exactly 
in proportion as they engage the spare 
hours of useful practical men who are 
acquainted with the actual wants 
and real feelings of the industrial 
masses around them. They would 
cease to be social and political centres 
of life and health if they became 
dandified by the intrusion of any con- 
siderable section of the theorising end 
speculative classes of the community. 
Uniformity in non-essentials of pro- 
cedure, and pedantry in manner and 
tone are anything but desirable attri- 
butes of corporate assemblies. What 


is really requisite is that they should ; 


be truly and genuinely representative 
of the industrious population whose 
money they expend and whose wishes 
they express in local matters. In pro- 
portion as they are decoyed into poli- 
tical or social generalities, common to 
other and similar communities, they 
cease to be truly municipal and truly 
useful What sort of civic council 
would the mayors and aldermen of all 
the towns of Lancashire form if they 
were summoned to meet at some central 
place once a fortnight or once a month 
to consult about things in general or 
to endeavour to deal with the wants 
of their respective towns in particular 
by throwing them into hotch-pot? How 
could the men from St. Heleun’s help 
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the men of Preston to decide on the 
adequacy of a tank or the situation of 
a gasometer? Or how could delegates 
from Salford teach those from Barrow 
how to regulate the number and position 
of hydrants or street-lamps in their im- 
proving town? And what then would 
be the meaning of tying together in one 
hard knot all the mutual incapacities 
for dealing with local requirements 
in the Ten Cities of the Thames? Any 
central board for the regulation of con- 
cerns like water and gas must prove 
incurably inefficient from the outset, be- 
cause it must be irretrievably swamped 
by the multiplicity of details and the 
confusion of interests with which it 
would be called upon to deal. 

The Board of Works and the School 
Board have each had a raison détre 
which does not apply in other cases. 
Main-drainage, from its very nature, 
must be planned and executed and kept 
in order irrespective of borough bound- 
aries ; and great works like the Embank- 
ment of the river or the making of great 
thoroughfares obviously require some 
overruling power like that of Berke- 
ley House. So likewise with the 
general oversight of primary schools. 
The inequalities of density in the work- 
ing population would have caused 
intolerable differences of school-rate 
between the rich and the poor parishes, 
had each been left, as the Bill of 1870 
7 at first proposed, to take care of its own 
children: and the reason why the 
amendment which created one School 
Board for London was adopted by 
Parliament without a division was the 
perception of the justness and policy 
of an equalised rate and a uniform 
system of primary instruction. But 
the analogy altogether fails when we 
come to paving and lighting, rebuilding 
decayed dwellings, or domestic water 
supply. About these nobody in South- 
wark can tell the people of Chelsea 
what they ought to do, and nobody in 
Finsbury can be of any use to the 
people of Greenwich in administering 
such affairs. Why then perplex and 
confuse all by bidding them meddle 
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and muddle reciprocally in one central 
board ? 

The true remedy for the want which 
is generally felt would be found in the 
establishment of a Water and Gas Board 
in each of the Ten Cities and Boroughs. 
The members might be chosen (as those 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
now are) by the Vestries and District 
Boards of Works, without the choice 
being necessarily co-optative, the elec- 
tion of chairman being vested in the 
aggregate of these local bodies, so as 
to require a predominant if not a 
general assent to the nomination of 
that functionary. 

The duties of the Borough Board 
ought to be clearly defined by statute, 
and its time and attention ought not to 
be subject to waste upon the discussion 
of subjects irrelevant to the specific 
purposes of its being. The character 
of local self-government is certain to be 
raised, and the confidence of the many 
in its worth is likely to be strengthened, 
in proportion to its recognised devotion 
to the business it is appointed to do, 


and its freedom from the reproach of 
wandering into irrelevant or but quasi- 


relevant matters. Whatever may be 
imputed as a fault to the elective 
council which sits at Berkeley House, 
misapplication of time in listening to 
popular rhetoric or personal altercation 
cannot be laid to its charge. It is 
essentially a diligent, matter-of-fact, 
and practical assembly ; over-worked 
and short-handed it may be, owing to 
the accumulating tasks assigned it by 
successive enactments, and it may re- 
quire, as some argue, a gradual devolu- 
tion of its lesser powers on subordinate 
authorities, or an increase of its con- 
stituent members, in order to lighten 
their respective shares of labour. 

The ambition occasionally shown to 
undertake additional responsibilities is 
honourable to the Metropolitan Board 
even when it has been refused recogni- 
tion by the legislature. The recent 
attempt to become water-finders and 
water-vendors for the whole of London 
is signally in point. Complaints from 
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many quarters and grievances of many 
kinds had been brought in vain to. the 
notice of Parliament ; commissions and 
committees had been appointed to little 
purpose; and the Executive Govern- 
ment had never found leisure to make 
up its mind what ought to be done to 
direct and control the vast and varied 
organ‘sation of water supply. Parochial 
authorities were utterly powerless to 
protect the interests of the community, 
and the hope of a remedy in the com- 
petition between joint-stock water com- 
panies had entirely died away ; central- 
ised control by the Board of Trade had 
proved altogether illusory, and other 
control there was none. Under such 
circumstances it was not unnatural— 
nay, it was highly commendable—in 
the Metropolitan Board to offer their 
services, and to ask legislative leave to 
deal with existing interests, in the hope 
of devising cheaper and better means of 
supplying the great daily want. It were 
idle now to enter into detailed criticism 
of the elaborate scheme presented to the 
House of Commons by Sir J. McGarel 
Hogg, in ‘his capacity of Aidile-Envoy 
from the government at Spring Gardens 
to that at Whitehall. It consisted of 
two parts, one of which provided for 
an entirely new supply of drinking- 
water drawn from wells in the chalk 
strata, and the other for the compulsory 
purchase of all existing joint-stock in- 
terests, and the concentrated manage- 
ment of existing works for purposes 
of cleansing, manufacture, watering of 
streets, and extinction of fires. 

It has been said, and not perhaps 
without reason, that the House of Com- 
mons never gave the project serious or 
deliberate attention. The twenty-two 
members who represent the Ten Cities, 
even when reinforced by the half-score 
who sit for suburban counties, and some 
half-dozen independent gentlemen from 
further off who philanthropically lend 
their aid now and then in debate, have 
never been able to persuade a majority 
of the Commons to take either thought 
or trouble about metropolitan affairs. 
Salmon - fishing, hypothec, a steam- 
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packet contract, a personal squabble, or 
the omission of a confidential passage 
in a despatch, to say nothing of the 
chance of an obstructive row, is much 
more effective as an attraction to the 
easy-going portion of that august as- 
sembly. The people of the metropolis 
suffer, not politically, but municipally, 
socially, and industrially, from the 
numerical disproportion of their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature; and it is 
to be hoped whenever the redistribution 
of all things electoral comes to pass 
that the grievous injustice in this re 
spect now existing may be acknowledged 
and brought to anend. Meanwhile it 
is clear that no reform of metropolitan 
abuses has a chance of being carried 
unless it is promoted and pressed by 
Government. The Home Secretary, at 
the close of last session, promised to 
make the attempt: on what lines will 
he build? Every official subordinate 
and jobbing politician whom he consults 
will advise him to constitute a new sub- 
department, with a staff of commis- 
sioners and inspectors and clerks, to 
manage the water supply of three mil- 
lions and a half of people; the funda- 
mental principle (or anti-principle) of 
the proposal being that because we 
comprise the greatest elements of wealth, 
intelligence, culture and refinement to 
be found in the whole nation, we speci- 
ally deserve to be disabled by law from 
performing for our own benefit the 
primary duties of municipal life. What 
is a community fit for if it cannot be 
trusted with functions like these? or 
what is there in the air of Middlesex 
or Surrey to unfit the great towns that 
have risen up contiguously on the north 
and south of the river, for doing, each for 
itself, what every other great town in 
the kingdom separately exercises the 
right todo? Why not have a Govern- 














ment board to make bread, or supply 
coals, or kill sheep for all London! 
Continental Communism would clap its 
hands for joy should it ever be fur- 
nished with such a precedent for its 
pestilent pleadings in favour of the 
perfunctory performance of every duty 
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of life. Pretexts for a centralising 
scheme will of course never be want- 
ing. The fees of directors, the rent 
of offices, the wages of eight sepa- 
rate hall-porters, and the cost of 
so many reams of letter-paper and 
post-foolscap, might all be saved, it 
will be said, by setting up one monster 
office for water and gas at Whitehall or 
in Northumberland Avenue: as if any 
descendant or disciple of Joseph Hume 
could forecast how much the new central 
establishment would cost. The example 
of other metropolitan sub-departments 
is before us, and we deserve to be 
shorn to the quick if we neglect them. 
Specious economy has invariably been 
put forward at the outset, and signal 
extravagance has too often reproved 
public credulity; but no saving of 
minor expenses would compensate for 
the loss of civic health and activity 
which municipal disfranchisement en- 
tails. Every one who has watched 
attentively the recent povr-law legis- 
lation, knows that its effect has been 
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to drive in disgust many good men from 
the guardian boards, where they are no 
longer allowed the smallest discretion, 
and are constantly summoned only to 
register the cut-and-dried orders of a 
central department ; and any one who 
will be at the trouble to count up the 
sums expended on pauper palaces, idiot 
asylums, suburban infirmaries, and mon- 
ster madhouses, will see what the flat- 
tering promises of bureaucratic economy 
come to. If Lambeth or Southwark is 
dissatisfied with its supply of water, by 
all means let Lambeth or Southwark 
have the power to take care of itself in 
this respect, either by compelling the 
existing company to serve it with a 
better article or to secure that service 
by other means: and if Marylebone or 
Hackney is satisfied with the quality 
furnished, why not let it save the enor- 
mous outlay requisite for buying up the 
goodwill of the existing service and 
devising another to be supplied from 
afar? 
W. M. Torrens. 














NOTE ON THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 


Ir may be well to notice one or two 
corrections of some statements in an 
article on the Historical Aspect of the 
American Churches which appeared in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for June, 1879. 

I. The first relates to the separation 
and re-union of the Northern and 
Southern Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church of the United States in con- 
sequence of the Civil War. 

The statement was to the effect that 
owing to that great political difference 
the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
divided into two sections, which, after 
the separation occasioned by the war, 
were, after much hesitation, re-united. 

The fact of the separation is not 
disputed. There appears, however, to 
be a variation of opinion as to the 
amount of difficulty in accomplishing 
the re-union. 

The American Bishops are, of course, 
the best judges of the matter, and if 
in their view there was no hesitation, 
it is not for a stranger to dispute the 
matter. It is enough to say that my 
account of the transaction was founded 
upon the report of two Bishops—one 
Southern, one Northern. 

This was the statement of the 

Southern Bishop:—“ We did not mean 
to insist on an acquittal of Bishop 
Polk, but we were determined not to 
submit to a censure of him.” This 
was the statement of the Northern 
Bishop :—‘ At the first Convention 
that took place after the war there 
were no Southern Bishops officially 
present, but two of their number ap- 
peared in citizen’s dress, and asked one 
of the Northern Bishops — ‘Can you 
procure for us a pledge that our 
brethren will be respected?’ The 
Northern Bishop could give no im- 


mediate answer, but returned to the 
House of Bishops as the bearer of this 
question. There were cries of ‘No 
pledges.’ A voice cried out, ‘ Let them 
trust our love.’ On this the two 
Southern Bishops were introduced, 
and were well received. At the next 
Convention, three years afterwards, 
the Southern Bishops all appeared, 
and from that time the official re-union 
was completed,” 

These are the facts on which my 
statement was founded; but, if they 
were incorrectly given to me, or if the 
statement founded upon them gave an 
erroneous impression, it can easily be 
withdrawn in any future publica- 
tion of the essay ; the more so as the 
main argument of that part of the 
essay turned not on the -re-union 
of the Bishops, but on the previous 
separation which the Civil War un- 
questionably occasioned. 

II. The other correction relates to 
the statement that the mitre of Bishop 
Seabury, in the Episcopal college at 
Hartford, is the only Protestant mitre 
in existence actually worn in ordi- 
nary public worship. It was the only 
one that I had seen. But a corre- 
spondent has stated that he has had 
the good fortune to see another, which 
belonged to Bishop Claggett of 
Maryland. There are also, no doubt, 
mitres worn by the Scandinavian 
Bishops, which escaped me at the 
moment, as I had never had the 
opportunity of seeing a Swedish or 
Danish Bishop in full dress, and I 
was thinking only of England and 
the United States. 

I beg to return thanks to my 
American friends for these corrections. 


A. P. STANLEY. 
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